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If men ask, now or later, “ What 
does America mean?” the answer 
must be found, not in the outer, 
given facts of our career, but in our 
own inner creative activity. America 
means whatever meaning our spirit 
brings into being. Our country ts 
not a possession which we may take 
and keep. It is an opportunity, an 
obligation, a commitment. Its chief 
enterprise is the making of men and 
women free. 
ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 
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Two Experiments in Training for Supervisory Personnel 
in New Jersey 
Mary F. Bogue and Magdalen Peter 


[* the fall of 1934, $2,300 was allocated 
by the New Jersey Emergency Relief 
Administration for scholarships for sixteen 
so-called “* random” courses in elementary 
social case work, mental hygiene, and social 
psychiatry, set up by two New Jersey col- 
leges at strategic centers over the State. In 
all, 154 scholarships were awarded, to home 
visitors, on the basis of their interest in 
social work training, their inability to meet 
the cost of these courses from their salaries, 
and their value to the organization as ex- 
pressed by the recommendations of the Dis- 
trict and County Case Supervisors. The 
returns from these scholarships were care- 
fully analyzed from reports from the stu- 
dents themselves, reports from the teachers 
and supervisors, and the passing grades. 
Thirty-two per cent of all scholarship stu- 
dents failed for one reason or another to 
obtain credit in the fifteen courses given for 
credit. Many students did not complete 
their assignments, a few dropped out, some 
were not interested in taking the final exam- 
inations, and others failed to obtain a pass- 
ing grade after completing their assignments. 
The students’ reports and letters to the 
Training Manager ran the scale of feeling 
about these courses from extreme interest 
and regularity of attendance, faithfulness in 
meeting assignments, and appreciation of the 
objectives of the course and the meanings 
and values of the content and methods of 
teaching, to extreme boredom, disappoint- 
ment, and even hostility. 

While doubtless a more careful selection 
of students over a longer preparatory period 
would have lowered the rate of failure and 
insured a better distribution of funds, it was 
believed that an entirely new approach to the 


problem of training might well be launched. 
It was decided therefore to concentrate 
scholarship funds on professional training 
for two semesters in a school of social work 
for a few well-chosen workers who had 
clearly demonstrated their leadership possi- 
bilities, were interested in fitting themselves 
for public welfare as a vocation, and would 
thus become qualified for leadership and 
supervisory positions in the organization. 
New Jersey had received no FERA scholar- 
ship funds for professional training at 
schools of social work so that this was the 
first experiment of its kind in the State. 
Tour workers who met the requirements 
of the New York School of Social Work 
were selected. All were college graduates 
and had been with the organization for at 
least one year. Three came from rural 
counties and one from a semi-rural county. 
As there were no districts of the New Jersey 
Emergency Relief Administration set up on 
a basis to meet the requirements for field 
supervision of these students, a Training 
Unit was established for this purpose in the 
East Orange District which had for about 
eight months been the Training Center for 
groups of twenty supervisors, senior case 
workers, and visitors in successive four- 
week periods. This District offered abun- 
dant and excellent community resources 
with good inter-agency relationships, a sub- 
urban neighborhood setting, and good stand- 
ards of relief administration. Throughout 


the training period there was the closest and 
most friendly co-operation between the Dis- 
trict Office and the Training Unit, and be- 
tween the Training Unit and the Training 
Center. 
The set-up of the Training Unit included 
295 
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one Training Supervisor and one secretary- 
stenographer. Records were dictated to 
ediphones and transcribed by the regular 
stenographic staff of the East Orange office. 

Since the supervision of four students did 
not require the Training Supervisor’s full 
time, it was decided to carry on another 
experiment in the Unit by introducing a 
second group of five student workers, who 
were not enrolled at the New York School, 
for full time field experience in case work 
over a three months’ period, with a second 
three months’ group entering the Unit in 
July. This experiment covered a six 
months’ period from April 1 to October 1, 
1935. These workers, for the most part, 
represented as high educational and _ per- 
formance standards as did the New York 
School students. 

The cost per person for the three months’ 
groups, including the overhead expenses of 
the Unit, salaries of students, maintenance 
for three students and travelling expenses 
for two others, was $510.90. The cost per 
person for the New York School group, in- 
cluding Unit overhead and fellowship allow- 
ance of $600 from which tuition was met, 
was $708.96 for the five months’ (two 
semesters) period. 

The case load of the New York School 
students varied from 9 to 12 cases; that of 
the first three months’ group from 20 to 25 
cases ; and of the second three months’ group 
from 15 to 17 cases. The case loads of the 
second three months’ group were lower be- 
cause of the conviction of the first three 
months’ group that the number of cases had 
been excessive. 

Training at the Unit for all three groups 
included individual conferences, projects, 
and committees; joint group conferences ; 
lectures; observation in district and county 
offices ; community and agency contacts ; and 
study on the basis of reading assignments. 
All students attended the lectures given at 
the Training Center during the training 
period, on the functional divisions of the 
State Emergency Relief Administration, 
state agencies of public welfare, child care, 
medical social work, community organiza- 
tion, interviewing, racial backgrounds, labor 
problems, and other topics. 

Group conferences were held once each 
week—the two groups jointly in the first 


quarter and separately in the second quarter. 
Relief, skills in establishing eligibility—be- 
ginning with intake and leading on through 
home visits—collateral investigation, analy- 
sis and evaluation of problems, treatment, 
recording, and supervision were discussed. 
Nutrition, mental hygiene, youth under care 
of the Emergency Relief Administration, 
work relief, the place of social work in the 
public agency, the set-up of a public agency, 
and mechanics and methods of administra- 
tion were also included. With each group 
the Training Manager conducted a series of 
three meetings on supervision, covering the 
philosophy of supervision, relationships be- 
tween supervisor and workers, methods of 
supervision, discussion of supervision inter- 
views submitted by the group, and evalua- 
tion of workers. One additional period each 
week was devoted to joint discussion by the 
two groups on current events with a student 
acting as chairman. 

During the first week of training each 
three months’ student selected some project 
to pursue during the entire period and made 
visits to various Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration offices, to the County Office, and to 
the Model District of the Home Relief 
Bureau in New York. 

All but three students had the opportunity 
of referring at least one case to the Orange 
Bureau of Associated Charities and each 
student, in connection with referral, attended 
at least one case conference of this agency. 
There was also close co-operation with a 
hospital having an excellent social service 
department. 

The New York School students brought 
to the three months’ group much of the con- 
tent of their class discussions together with 
their own reactions, bibliographical material, 
and news from the School. All this had a 
good deal of influence in orienting the three 
months’ students, in stimulating their think- 
ing and reading, and in relating their work 
with the field as a whole. 

By far the most important element in 
training was, of course, the weekly individ- 
ual conferences with the supervisor, varying 
from one to two hours in length. The 
students, because of their small case loads, 
had time to read and evaluate records care- 
fully and discuss individual cases with the 
supervisor in preparation for particular 
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interviews with their clients. Great empha- 
sis was laid upon making every client inter- 
view purposeful and with the purpose as 
clearly defined in advance as possible. 

For the School group the individual con- 
ferences during the first quarter were de- 
voted mainly, after the complete and thor- 
oughgoing establishment of eligibility for 
relief of one new case by each student, to 
helping the students understand and inter- 
pret their clients’ behavior. 

In the second quarter the group and indi- 
vidual conferences of the School students 
were used to discuss case problems—treat- 
ment and evaluation of the case as a whole, 
interview by interview—and community re- 
lationships and interpretation. Thus the 
students’ thinking was clarified and crystal- 
lized and they were made aware of the 
adaptations in case work skills and ap- 
proaches applicable to the public field. The 
discussions of treatment related to skills in 
effecting changes in client attitudes and 
social adjustments. The following is an 
example of the sort of case treatment 
discussed : 


A client with a history of marital conflict (eight 
months before she had had her husband committed 
to a mental hospital) seemed to be expressing her 
instability and feeling of guilt about this commit- 
ment by excessive relief demands, by trying to 
escape from her responsibility of being a mother 
to her four young children and requesting their 
placement, and by seeking the sympathy of numer- 
ous social agencies with reference to her problems. 

The worker’s treatment consisted in bringing 
relief up to the requirements of the budget and in 
meticulously and without delay caring for basic 
relief needs provided within the budget allowance; 
in helping to change the environment by aiding the 
mother to move, obtaining furniture, providing for 
a summer vacation, swimming lessons, and nutri- 
tional service; and in accepting the woman’s own 
feeling about her problem and offering her the 
opportunity to talk about her husband without the 
rejection to which, because of his commitment, she 
was subjected by her husband’s relatives. She was 
encouraged to describe her visits with him but 
there was no attempt to deal with the marital con- 
flict itself. The worker carefully refrained from 
encouraging this mother to be dependent upon her, 
or from telling her what she should do in relation 
to the placement of the children. 

Toward the end of the five months’ training 
period this woman had come to her own conclusion 
that she would maintain her home, saying, “If 
other mothers can care for their children, so can 
I.” Her demands for excessive relief had ceased, 
she had become more self-reliant and had ceased 
her visits to other agencies. The worker felt that 
this mother was able to face the fact that she had 
a problem and, as she expressed a wish for con- 
tinued service, a transfer was made to the Bureau 
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of Associated Charities for psychiatric social work, 
with security and equanimity on the part of the 
client. 

In general, the goal of training for the 
School students was the acquisition of skills 
in generic case work, while that of the three 
months’ groups was more specifically a 
working knowledge of fundamental ap- 
proaches and skills in relief giving, in 
analysis of problems, in an understanding 
that behavior is a symptom of social adjust- 
ment, in the use of community agencies, and 
in a beginning point of view with reference 
to the objectives of public welfare. 


IN evaluating the physical set-up, processes, 
and results of this training period, various 
factors emerged, some of which are directly 
related to agency effectiveness in relief and 
service. There was, for example, an un- 
usually large number of community contacts 
with hospitals, character building agencies, 
and relatives, and the students were in 
closer touch with case working agencies 
than is usually possible. 

Of 155 cases carried by the Unit during 
the entire period, 59 were transferred back 
at the end of the experiment to the East 
Orange District, 82 were closed without re- 
ferral to a case working agency, and 14 
were referred to the Bureau of Associated 
Charities, the Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration closing the case. This disposition 
shows a high proportion of cases closed and 
referred. An analysis of the disposition of 
cases from the Intake Desk (which was 
handled by the New York School students 
for three weeks in July) showed that, of 
59 applicants interviewed, 47 were accepted 
for investigation and 12 were rejected (5 of 
these were referred to the Bureau of Asso- 
ciated Charities for service only). This 
intake analysis also shows a rather high 
proportion of cases rejected or referred to 
another agency. Lacking figures with which 
to make a comparison, only a general state- 
ment can be made—that these rejections at 
intake and the case closings indicate that 
workers with small case loads, under a 
skilled supervisor with limited responsibili- 
ties, can make a considerable financial sav- 
ing. Relief expenditures of the Training 
Unit showed a fairly consistent reduction, on 
both a per family and per person basis, as 
compared with the East Orange District as 
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a whole. ‘The difference per person was 
between $1.00 and $1.25 less for the three 
months of May, June, and July when the 
Training Unit was operating in full swing. 

In evaluating the physical set-up of the 
Training Unit it became clear that the 
stenographic service should be completely 
within the control of the Unit itself rather 
than supplied by the District Office. In no 
other way can there be assurance that 
records will be typed promptly and thus 
made available for teaching purposes. It is 
also clear that the Training Supervisor must 
be freed from clerical and administrative 
details by an administrative assistant or an 
assistaut supervisor, to release the super- 
visor to devote her energies to her main task 
of teaching and to insure administrative 
efficiency and equilibrium which is of vital 
importance to the morale of the student 
body as well as an indirect method of teach- 
ing administrative control. It also seems 
clear that the Training Unit should not 
attempt to handle two different types of 
student groups—the students should consti- 
tute a single unit, moving forward together 
in a continuous rhythm toward identical 
goals. The smallest and most economical 
Training Unit would seem to consist of ten 
students with one general supervisor, one 
assistant supervisor, one secretary-clerk, one 
stenographer on full- and one on part-time 
(assuming that ediphones are used for dic- 
tation but that all transcribing is done by 
stenographers attached to the Training 
Unit ). 

As was to be expected, the broad academic 
instruction in social work at the New York 
School plus five months’ supervision in the 
field provided a much stronger base on 
which to build the super-structure of specific 
skills than did the three months’ field super- 
vision without academic instruction. The 
three School students who returned to their 
counties (one is continuing her professional 
social work training) have been placed in 
supervisory positions. While full reports 
from their counties are not yet available, the 
County Directors and Case Supervisors are 
unanimous in saying that the students are 
handling their jobs with greater ease, even- 
ness, confidence, and flexibility; that they 
show greater grasp and skill in the analysis 
of case problems, especially in their under- 


standing and interpretation of the client’s 
behavior, in their ability to accept responsi- 
bility, in the organization of their work, and 
in their handling of workers. These prelimi- 
nary reports, together with the quality of 
some of their case work as known by their 
supervisor and as shown by analysis of case 
records and their own evaluation of their 
experience at the Unit, leave no doubt as to 
the essential validity and soundness of the 
approach to training by way of the schools 
of social work. In evaluating the training 
period one student writes, in part, as 
follows: 

There was a complete tearing down and rebuild- 
ing of my mental outlook which has carried me 
much farther along. I feel now that when I make 
a decision | have a definite basis for it. In the 
matter of case work | see possibilities which were 
beyond my conception before and, best of all, these 
are practical. Ro evade 

The individual conferences were increasingly 
helpful as | became freer to discuss my problems. 
1 was hindered at the start by a feeling of inferi- 
ority because of my ignorance of accepted social 
work practice. The method employed, that of per- 
mitting the worker to grow into the feeling for the 
work and of developing her understanding by 
forcing her to think through her problems herself 
with the assistance of a few directing questions, 
builds up the worker’s sense of accomplishment 
and feeling of self-confidence. It also improves 
the ability to make decisions by enforcing a mental 
habit of thoroughness. It was through this rela- 
tionship with the supervisor that I succeeded in 
overcoming my feeling of inadequacy. 

In general, the courses seemed well 
adapted to the students’ needs—both as to 
content and method. The courses in the 
first quarter were carefully planned and in- 
cluded for all students (with one exception), 
social case work, public welfare, the nature 
and varieties of human behavior, and com- 
munity organization. In the second quarter 
the courses were elective, with the result that 
one student failed to continue social case 
work and another student substituted prob- 
lems in unemployment relief administration 
for problems in public welfare. Without the 
continuing case work course in the second 
quarter the field work of the students could 
not be constantly related to and referred 
back to their classroom courses, which it 
was expected they would assimilate and 
apply in the field and which it was a prime 
purpose of the fellowship to provide. It also 
seems that all students should have taken 
problems in public welfare in order to obtain 
perspectives in the field as a whole. In the 
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event of further fellowships being offered in 
New Jersey a careful preliminary under- 
standing might well be reached as to the 
social work courses that are basic to the pur- 
pose of the fellowship and this program of 
study should then be considered as required 
work, providing, of course, that these 
courses have not already been covered by the 
students prior to enrolment. This required 
work might include five out of eight pos- 
sible courses in a two-semester period of 
study, thus leaving three electives to be 
chosen by the student. 

It also seems important that a course or 
seminar in social politics should be included 
somewhere in the curriculum of all students 
in the public welfare field, who are enrolled 
for even so short a period as two semesters. 
Such a course should deal with the evolution 
of the state as an instrument of social wel- 
fare and include the history of social 
changes and dislocations as they affect fami- 
lies and individuals, the responses of public 
opinion and governments to these disloca- 
tions, trends in the humanizing by govern- 
ments of social welfare practice, and the 
function of the social worker with respect to 
the social process. It should also deal with 
social work in the broad field of public rela- 
tions (including relations with politicians 
and government officials) and great em- 
phasis should be placed on the role of the 
social worker as mediator and interpreter 
between and among social groups, including 
the practical possibilities and limitations of 
this role. 

Two of the students expressed their pref- 
erence for field supervision in a non-emer- 
gency relief administration agency, to gain 
perspective and breadth of experience. It is 
hoped that the next group, should there be 
one, may be placed for field work in some of 
the private agencies in New Jersey used for 
training. by the schools. These agencies 
would thus contribute in a unique way to 
the development of public welfare in New 
Jersey and the students would be exposed 
to the philosophy, methodology, and content 
of training in the private field. Objections 
might be raised on the ground that fellow- 
ship students from public welfare agencies 
would be poorly prepared for their task by 
private agency training, and it would no 
doubt be desirable for the private agencies 
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to clarify their training objectives for this 
group in such a way as to make them ap- 
plicable to the students’ future needs. By 
and large, however, a too specialized ap- 
proach to public welfare training is just as 
detrimental in the field of social work as is a 
too specialized approach in medicine or any 
other profession. There is a generic body 
of knowledge and skills applicable in any 
field of social case work. The understand- 
ing of behavior and of the structure of per- 
sonality, the acquisition and the application 
of a common body of knowledge dealing 
with case work content and method, and the 
experience of the student-supervisor rela- 
tionship are identical for all fields of social 
case work. It would seem that two semes- 
ters of study are no more than sufficient for 
any student to acquire this knowledge, skill, 
and experience before moving forward to 
specialization or intensive therapy. Fur- 
thermore, the Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration fellowship students, if wisely selected, 
have already at least partially acquired and 
in the public welfare course at the School 
will be exposed to public welfare approaches 
and applications. If such field work in a 
private agency for Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration fellowship students is regarded 
as an experiment and its results studied and 
compared with field work in the Emergency 
Relief Administration itself, such an experi- 
ment should prove instructive for future 
planning. 


PROFESSIONAL training in schools of 
social work for all workers with leadership 
capacity who are eligible and qualified for 
such training would appear to be the ideal 
program for the development of an adequate 
supervisory staff but, even if this were pos- 
sible, there would still be a large number of 
untrained supervisors who cannot meet the 
requirements of college graduation or its 
equivalent set up by the schools of social 
work but who have given evidence in per- 
formance of capacity for growth and leader- 
ship. For this group intra-agency training 
on the job is a necessity. The Training Unit 
has clearly demonstrated the value of field 
supervision aimed at skills in the administra- 
tion of relief and applied case work, and in 
supervision, even for so short a period of 
time as three months. 

















The following excerpt from the evaluation 
of a three months’ student and the report of 
a district supervisor indicate the point of 
view of the field as to the value of this type 
of training. It is especially significant to 
note the value set by the student upon the 
student-supervisor relationship and it seems 
reasonable to believe that this experience is 
one of the most important assets of any 
training program and one which has been 
least emphasized thus far in the public field. 


The whole matter of client participation was 
new. eiore, my idea had been that the quickest 
way was to do it yourseli; do most of the talking, 
most of the deciding, most of the guiding. Now 
the picture has changed entirely tor me. Here are 
real people. They need a great deal more than 
food and clothing. ‘They need a chance to tell you 
their story in their own way, without being ham- 
pered by the teeling that there are certain things 
they must hold back, or others they must misrepre- 
sent because of a lack of understanding or an atti- 
tude of criticism on the part of the worker. They 
may want guidance or direction or a temporary 
prop, but always they have the right to solve their 
own problems, to set their own standards, to live 
their own lives, as they choose to live them, and to 
keep their own ideiutity. 

I have been more conscious of my own prejudices 
and of how much harm they might do if not con- 
trolled. 1 have realized more fully how important 
a role the case worker's personality plays yet how 
much we should keep ourselves in the background. 
Identification is a new word in my vocabulary and 
I hope the way to use it has become one of my 
skills. 

The supervisor-worker relationship has also 
taken on many new possibilities in the last few 
months because of the experiences we have had 
with our supervisor and of what we have read 
about or discussed. It was a new idea to me that 
the main objective of a supervisor should be the 
growth, not only of herself, but also of her 
workers, that it was the biggest part of her job to 
do everything possible to help them to grow. 

Our supervisor has left us absolutely free to 
make our own decisions and set our own pace, 
never hedging us round with her own ideas, so that 
we lost our identity. She has built up an under- 
standing relationship, within which the student felt 
secure. She has given us a splendid example of 
how important a role the supervisor can play in 
the growth and development of her workers. 


From the evaluation of a supervisor after 
the return of a three months’ student: 


As a beginner, Miss X was over-tolerant in 
judging her clients. She seemed always to over- 
stress environment. She was so anxious to dis- 
cover the reason for a given mode of conduct that 
she under-estimated the client’s self-responsibility, 
but she has since discovered that there are various 
levels of maturity and the client’s life functioning 
is according to the level he has attained. 

Her relief skills and techniques were always 
good from the point of the client but the Training 
Unit overcame the problem her supervisors had 
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previously been unable to work out. She has 
become economical; she has become budget- 
‘minded, and this is possibly due to a clearer reali- 
zation of the client’s personal responsibilities as 
against the community’s. She was always adept 
in utilizing couununity resources, but has grown 
more polished therein. 

tier supervisory ability has not been fairly tested 
up to the present, purely because the opportunity 
has not been quite ripe in our own office. However, 
she was given a new visitor “ under wing” whom 
she helped to make a remarkable personal adjust- 
ment. Her recording has also improved; it is more 
concise and less emotional. But, best of all, she 
now permits the client to reveal himself instead 
of drawing a picture of what she believes him to 
be. Her interest in the philosophy of public wel- 
fare is evidenced by constant references to current 
events and reading. 

Miss X’s work is of much more even quality 
than formerly. Her records and her desk used to 
show disorder which at times was deterrent to 
efficiency. I think the improvement in these 
mechanical matters reflects a calmer perception of 
her own job and a clearer knowledge of what is 
expected of her and what she is doing. Although 
she was always respectful to her supervisors, she 
now shows greater patience when their opinions 
differ from her own. She certainly appreciates 
her fellow workers more keenly than ever. She is 
more aware of them and of their contribution to 
the work. 


In planning for any future three months’ 
training program within the Emergency 
Relief Administration we shall take into 
account the fact that to give simultaneously 
training in relief and applied case work 
skills and in supervision requires a case load 
adapted to the student’s individual tempo, 
ranging from as few as ten cases for some 
workers to twenty for others. It also re- 
quires a reduced lecture and agency visita- 
tion schedule (the last three months’ group 
had seventeen lectures) in order to effect 
greater concentration upon these primary 
goals. This would make possible an in- 
crease in the number of student-supervisor 
conferences from one period per week to 
two, more close and intensive case and 
record analysis by both students and super- 
visor, with greater consequent speed in 
relating philosophy to practice. This would 
enable the students to develop more quickly 
an awareness and handling of treatment ob- 
jectives, and permit of more extended use of 
case material in the group conferences. 
Greater emphasis would likewise be placed 
upon inter-agency relationships, administra- 
tion, interpretation, and mutual evaluation 
of the student’s progress, and there would be 
more extended discussion of supervision 
during the latter part of the training period. 
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We believe that these three months’ 
students should come to the Unit with a 
background of at least a beginning course in 
case work, to insure some uniform standard 
of preparation as a prerequisite to enrolment, 
and that they need parallel academic instruc- 
tion during the period of training. To meet 
these needs it has been suggested that, in 
any Training Unit to be set up in the future, 
the students’ training should be correlated 
with class work in advanced case work 
which might be offered by Dana College or 
Rutgers University and geared into the time 
schedule of the Unit. Thus every student 
while in training would be taking at least one 


social case work course and there would be 
an integration of class and field work which 
would have a direct practical value and 
would also stimulate the student’s interest 
in social work courses and in his own con- 
tinuing professional growth. Such a train- 
ing program offers the shortest training 
period that has been found effective in col- 
leges or professional schools—that is to say, 
the quarter year. In a state which does not 
yet have a school of social work within its 
borders, such an initial correlation between 
school and field work might lead to interest- 
ing permanent developments on a profes- 
sionally sound basis. 


Some Aspects of Counseling in a Marriage and Family 
Consultation Service 
Emily B. H. Mudd 


S independent centers in the community, 
marriage counsels or family consulta- 
tion centers are comparatively young. Edu- 
cationally speaking, they have hardly passed 
the pre-school stage. A_ bibliography re- 
cently compiled by the Family Welfare 
Association of America, the National Coun- 
cil of Parent Education, and others * shows 
that the majority of publications on this sub- 
ject appeared from 1930 on. Some of these 
articles deal with the difficulties surrounding 
present day family life, and point out the 
need felt for consultation as an aid in influ- 
encing the general field of education and in 
helping the individual. Some record the 
organization of groups interested in meeting 
this need. Some tell of the actual function- 
ing for a year or two of such a bureau. So 
far, such experiments have been confined to 
urban areas. 

In almost every case where the organiza- 
tion has progressed beyond a printed state- 
ment, the working set-up in a community 
has been determined principally by the par- 
ticular groups or individuals sufficiently 
interested in shouldering the responsibility 
for actual work. This has made a natural 
and, from my point of view, a healthy dif- 
ference in theoretical approach, in set-up, 
and in functioning, in different cities. 

Considering the youth of such services, it 
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seems to me that it is not good common 
sense to attempt to limit this work to any 
one group of specialists. I feel convinced 
that contributions in points of view and 
technique can be made from many different 
fields. Can we not rather, from the experi- 
ence of those services that have actually 
functioned, attempt now to define some of 
the things which seem to be necessary as 
background and tools for so-called coun- 
selors? This might be suggestive to those 
who wish to prepare themselves for this 
field, and to those already in the field. 
Having worked as a marriage counselor 
for only three years, I hope this attempt to 
define one of the aspects of training which 
seems to me essential for a worker in the 
field will provoke comments from others, 
who will regard this merely as a point of 
departure. This discussion deals principally 
with medical aspects because this phase of 
the work has repeatedly impressed me as 
being vitally interwoven with all the rest. 


IT is important for any worker in this field 
to understand that the relation of health to 
function and personality is fundamental. 
The extreme of ill health is cessation of life. 
In human beings, as we know them through 
ourselves and others, living requires a most 
intricate inter-relationship of physiological 
function, mental activity, and emotional 
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adjustment. If we feel comfortable (happy) 
about the thing we are doing, much of our 
available energy is released. Even with im- 
paired organs we may accomplish unbeliev- 
able amounts. Biographies of such men as 
Milton, Darwin, R. L. Stevenson, Pasteur, 
and many others are full of amazing records 
of life work which required a tremendous 
degree of patience and endurance, completed 
in spite of organic disease. There are also 
many examples of individuals who, by 
accepting the limitations imposed by disease, 
have readjusted their emotional drives to 
utilize successfully their mental and unim- 
paired physical abilities. Occasionally the 
strength and power thus shown seem almost 
superhuman. 

On the other hand, a person at the height 
of his creative activity may gradually or 
suddenly be overwhelmed by organic dis- 
ease, so that the utmost mental or emotional 
adjustment cannot compensate for, replace, 
or repair the damage to the organism as a 
whole. This damage may necessitate activ- 
ity on a very subdued plane; it may lead to 
complete disintegration and death. 

Working with the married and unmarried 
men and women who come to a marriage 
counsel involves the utilization of a certain 
amount of medical knowledge (although 
there may be times when there are distinct 
advantages in not being labelled “‘ Doctor”). 
It is necessary to give correct and up-to-date 
information along specific lines directly to 
certain clients who seek it. For others it is 
necessary to understand something of the 
significance of normal physiological func- 
tions, and of organic and nervous disease in 
its relation to the individual, his family, and 
the community in which he lives. This 
should include sufficient acquaintance with 
manifestations and symptoms of ill health 
to know when medical treatment is indicated 
and necessary, before other help can or 
should be utilized. A knowledge of com- 
munity resources, medical and non-medical, 
is an invaluable aid in thoughtful and con- 
structive referral. In utilizing this back- 
ground of knowledge and information it is 
as important to know when not to get in- 
volved in a situation as when to attempt to 
offer help. 

More important than knowledge in this 
field is the attitude of the counselors, their 


philosophy of living, their own relationship 
to the place of sex in life. As much or more 
may be accomplished constructively or 
destructively by the way in which a coun- 
selor talks as by what he or she says. It is 
essential to be able to discuss easily and 
freely, backed by authoritative information, 
such subjects as religious and social customs 
and taboos about marriage and sexual rela- 
tionships, past and present theories about 
the anatomy and physiology of human repro- 
duction, and the psychology of sex. A bibli- 
ography * has been published with which it 
seems to me any worker in this field should 
be acquainted, for his own background as 
well as for use with clients. 


CLIENTS coming to the Philadelphia 
Marriage Counsel for individual interviews 
may be classified into three very general 
groups: those about to be married, wishing 
help and information to lessen the possibility 
of future difficulties; those already in diffi- 
culty, needing help on a specific problem; 
aud those whose difficulties may be very 
diffuse and involved. 

One hour is allowed for each interview. 
Complete privacy and lack of interruption is 
almost essential. Where possible, a cheer- 
ful, somewhat informal, office setting is 
greatly to be desired. A carefully selected 
lending library of technical books and fiction 
should be available during the interview. 
If possible, certain books should be on the 
desk. 

The young folk who are to be married in 
the near future, who are (as nearly as one 
can judge) normal, adjusted, and healthy, 
use our office as a source of reliable infor- 
mation, as insurance against some future 
difficulties. ‘We are to be married next 
month. Please talk over with us the things 
we ought to know and think about.” In 
these interviews the worker lets the client 
lead the conversation, using as a starting 
point the particular spot chosen by the 
young man or woman present. During the 
first third of the hour a fair idea of the 
client’s background and attitude may be 
gained. With this carefully in mind, the 
desired discussion can be guided to supply 
the sought for information. 

? Mudd, Emily B. H.: “ Recommended Litera- 


ture on Sex,” Marriage Hygiene, February, 1935, 
p. 32. 
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When fears and guilts centering around 
the whole subject of sex or specific parts of 
it arise, the significance of these can be 
recognized, in part at least. Through free 
and unforced discussion of sexual relations 
in general, and specifically if desired, and 
through the reading of books in this field, 
the client may feel more free to accept and 
do those things which he fundamentally— 
whether consciously or unconsciously—de- 
sires. In itself, the realization that everyone 
thinks about these matters, has experiences 
and difficulties, that books are written about 
them, and that many people are willing and 
able to talk about them, removes much tense- 
ness and brings the whole subject to a more 
everyday light. To many people this fact in 
itself is a great relief. 

A so-called “ pre-marital interview ” may 
include a detailed discussion of the anatomy 
and physiology of married relationships, 
impregnation, good and bad methods of con- 
traception, normal and abnormal pregnancy, 
and childbirth. Some knowledge on the 
worker’s part of the glands of internal secre- 
tion, and their possible connection with 
sexual maturity or immaturity, is often help- 
ful in cases where abnormality is suggested 
by appearance. Obviously, this is a medical 
question, knowledge about which is helpful 
not as a basis of discussion but as an indica- 
tion for possible medical referral. Occa- 
sionally questions involving inheritance of 
characteristics and disease arise. A _back- 
ground of the opinions of foremost authori- 
ties in this field serves as a basis of dis- 
cussion. It is well for the counselor to 
remember that new experiments are con- 
tinually changing these interpretations. If 
there is a question involving the inadvisa- 
bility of marriage or child-bearing, it seems 
to me wise to get two or more expert opin- 
ions before considering any decision final. 

The following is typical of the most en- 
couraging type of pre-marital interview: 

Miss X was a pretty, attractively gowned, young 
college woman of twenty-seven. Her manner 
seemed sincere and direct. She had a great deal 
of poise and charm and simplicity. Her smile was 
very friendly. She said that her friend Mrs. Y 
had told her how much she had been helped by 
her visit to the Marriage Counsel shortly before 
her marriage. Miss X said, “I thought I wouldn’t 
leave it as late as she did, I thought I’d come to 
see you now, in order that I might have plenty of 


time to think everything over, and to do what was 
necessary, without rushing. It seems to me mar- 
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riage is such a big thing in your life that at least 
you ought to do the best possible thing you know 
of to get a good start. People take a lot of trouble 
about other things, it seems much more important 
to take even more trouble about this.” I laughed, 
and told her that she had expressed much of the 
philosophy of the Marriage Counsel. 

Miss X had a good knowledge of anatomy and 
sex hygiene from a course taken in college. She 
asked me details in regard to specific methods of 
contraception, the best time to plan a date for 
the wedding in connection with the menstrual 
cycle, optimum honeymoon conditions, frequency 
of intercourse, experimentation on the safe period, 
and so on. We discussed all of these. 

I then told her of the lending library, and she 
appeared most interested, saying that although she 
had comparatively little time now, she would like 
to read something on this subject, and have her 
fiancé do likewise, adding, “It seems awfully im- 
portant for him to understand things, too.” She 
borrowed three books. 

I told her that should her fiancé care to talk 
with anyone, he was very welcome. That if he 
wished to see a man, this could be arranged. She 
then spoke of pre-marital examination, and I 
showed her our list of men and women physicians. 
She said she would prefer a woman. We then 
discussed women physicians, and Miss X said that 
when she decided on a date for examination she 
would like to make the appointment, if possible, 
through this office. I said I would be more than 
glad to do this, or she could do it directly if she 
preferred. 

In every way Miss X seemed to me to have a 
remarkably fine comprehension of and attitude 
toward questions of sex and marriage. She said, 
“Tt’s a great thing for us to have a place like this 
to come to. I think my friend has sent several 
people here, and as I hear of people I would like 
to do likewise.” She put $2 on the desk, asking if 
that was enough. “I would like to give a great 
deal more, but have so many expenses just now.” 


The group containing individuals who 
are already concerned about a specific prob- 
lem may raise many different questions. 
The following are some of the situations that 
have been discussed in the Marriage Coun- 
sel office: recreation, unemployment, where 
to meet a possible mate, in-laws, parent- 
child relationship, relationships between 
children, homosexuality, extra-marital rela- 
tionships, birth control, abortion, steriliza- 
tion, venereal disease, heredity, and many 
types of sexual maladjustment. The follow- 
ing is a specific problem summarized from 
the Marriage Counsel files: 

A frail, sensitive, pitifully tense young woman 
was referred to the Marriage Counsel by a medi- 
cal clinic. In her ten years of marriage she had 
produced with great difficulty, in different cities, 
five full-term babies, none of whom had lived 
more than a few weeks. Twice she had all but 
lost her own life. After each delivery she was 
told by the physician in charge that, because of 


physical abnormalities, she should not attempt 
more babies. 
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Since her husband had lost his job two years 
ago, they had wandered from town to town eking 
out a meager existence. A _ progressive social 
worker in one city had referred her six months 
ago to a birth control clinic, where the doctor had 
told her that her anatomical condition made her a 
poor risk for modern methods of contraception. 
However, Mrs. X had been successiul for three 
long and happy months. Now, in spite of all her 
conscientious following of instructions, she was 
again pregnant, and desperately determined not to 
endure what was predestined to failure. She 
would gladly go to a good hospital—if not, what- 
ever was available in the neighborhood. She 
asked to be sterilized. In spite of the suffering 
evident on her whole face, she showed no whining, 
no bitterness, no loss of self-control. Her quiet 
courage and determination, under the circum- 
stances, seemed amazing. 

After explaining her situation, we were able to 
obtain the active co-operation of the head of the 
obstetrical service of a good city hospital, and the 
head maternity social worker. Mrs. X was exam- 
ined, found to have a heart condition warranting 
therapeutic abortion. By odd jobs she _ herself 
saved her registration fee of $5. Friends, inter- 
ested in the work of the Marriage Counsel, raised 
the remaining $25, to cover hospitalization. This 
was advanced, at Mrs. X’s request, as a loan. 

Mrs. X was sterilized, convalesced well, and 
wrote a few weeks later: “When I am able to 
go back to work I will communicate with you to 
make a plan for repaying you. The financial sup- 
port you gave me we can repay, but your kind- 
ness—never.” 

A report from the physician stated that the con- 
dition found at operation showed that Mrs. X 
would never have been able to produce a living 
child. 


The remaining group of unhappy and 
upset persons may include various intricate 
and involved situations where the worker 
must decide several points. Does this case 
belong anywhere under the function of the 
marriage counsel, as at present defined? Is 
the unhappiness conditioned by difficulties 
in the environment, in the individual, or in 
a combination of the two? If the difficulties 
are mostly within the individual, how much 
are they caused by organic disease, and how 
much by lack of emotional adjustment? Is 
this client well enough for anyone but a 
medical specialist to work with? 

If it seems justifiable to attempt to help 
an individual, then the relative significance 
of the symptoms must be weighed. Here 
some knowledge of functional disturbance is 
very helpful. Occasionally relieving one 
specific cause of fear and insecurity pro- 
duces enough relief to make the rest of the 
load bearable. 

If it does not seem justifiable to attempt 
to help, the function of the Counsel is care- 
fully explained, and our use of co-operating 


experts—lawyers, ministers, educators, social 
agencies, and physicians (psychiatrists, 
gynecologists, and so on). If referral is 
desired, the client is encouraged to feel free 
to utilize our office in making this new con- 
tact or to make it independently. The client 
should also be left free to do nothing at all. 
l’sychiatric referral has taken place in about 
5 per cent of our Marriage Counsel cases. 
An example from this group is summarized 
here: 


An attractive young college woman was sent by 
her minister to the Marriage Counsel a few weeks 
aiter her wedding. She was terribly upset, ex- 
hausied nervously and physically. Her greatest 
fear seemed to be of early pregnancy, as she and 
her husband were temporarily financially depend- 
ent on her salary. Next to this was her worry 
over the whole physical side of marriage. It was 
possible to guide this young bride, whose husband 
was most considerate and co-operative, to an 
understanding physician for contraceptive infor- 
mation. Following this were several interviews 
about the whole subject of the anatomy and physi- 
ology of sexual relationships, something of the 
psychology of men and women, something of atti- 
tudes, and why we may feel as we do about these 
things. Several books from the lending library 
were eagerly read one after the other. 

The young wife seemed to be making valuable 
use of this information, gaining in weight and 
responsiveness. A year later, after several visits 
due to worries centering around the use of the 
method of contraception, the young wife appeared 
looking so well and happy we did not recognize 
her. Everything seemed to be straightened out. 
“We feel we owe it all to the Marriage Counsel, 
and want to contribute $4.” 

Six months later, in answer to a follow-up let- 
ter, Mrs. X stated that she could not write to the 
Counsel, as she felt that their marriage had failed, 
and so on. At this point we suggested to the 
young wife the possibility of talking with an 
understanding psychiatrist. 

She did not wish to do this, coming again to our 
office. At this visit she spoke of her own child- 
hood, of her mother’s remark that she had never 
been able to cry. “I’ve never been able to express 
myself—let go—get excited about anything.” 
Mrs. X focused her difficulties on the use of con- 
traceptives, admitting her absolute lack of sexual 
feeling, and adding that she had never before 
made a complete failure of anything, as she felt 
she had of her marriage. Psychiatric help was 
again suggested and again resisted. 

As we did not undertake cases requiring treat- 
ment over a period of time, it was made clear to 
this young wife that we could not help further 
except by making contact with a psychiatrist. A 
final note on the record reads: “ She will probably 
have to get much worse before she can get better.” 





As a result of any office discussion, the 
client may wish to be referred to.a physician 
or hospital. Pre-marital examination, con- 
traceptive advice, pre-natal, obstetrical, and 
post-natal care, therapeutic abortion, or care 
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after induced abortion, sterilization, and 
venereal disease are situations that fre- 
quently arise. Symptoms of organic disease 
are at times evident in the appearance of the 
client and necessitate careful handling in 
order to suggest the possibility of medical 
examination without alarming the client. 


A woman of thirty, obviously advanced in preg- 
nancy, arrived in my office. Although the elevator 
is only about twenty yards from my door, she 
appeared quite breathless. Her lips and the lobes 
of her ears were bluish—her legs and ankles ter- 
ribly swollen. Her whole appearance suggested 
cardiac involvement plus extreme nervousness and 
exhaustion. She wished to be sterilized at the 
birth of her child, and asked help in achieving this. 
During the conversation I was able to suggest the 
advantage of regular monthly pre-natal examina- 
tions. She admitted that she had not been exam- 
ined for a long time and was glad to be referred 
with a letter and report to a pre-natal clinic. It 
was subsequently discovered that she had a heart 
condition—probably functional but _ sufficiently 
severe to cause serious consideration of the advisa- 
bility of interrupting the pregnancy before term. 
After receiving careful pre-natal care including 
hospitalization she was subsequently delivered of 
a healthy baby and sterilized. 


An unmarried woman, looking very ill, came to 
us. She described accurately all the symptoms of 
pregnancy. She was being treated by a psychia- 
trist at a well known hospital, to adjust to her 
unfortunate situation. During our talk, because of 
certain details in connection with her description 
of impregnation, and present condition, the possi- 
bility of venereal disease occurred to me. I ascer- 
tained that she had never been examined physically 
for pregnancy. She accepted the idea of exami- 
nation by a reliable physician, and was found not 
to be pregnant, but to have acute gonorrhea. 


If the particular question or situation that 
is worrying the client is not brought out in 
discussion by the client, the worker should 
consider carefully how much she should be- 
come involved in bringing up her conception 
of it at all. Where the condition results in 
danger to the family or community, it seems 
to me more responsibility should be assumed 
by the worker even when the situation is not 
first introduced by the client. 

The variety of questions arising presup- 
poses an intimate knowledge on the part of 
the worker of individuals, specialists, and 
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institutions in the community, available for 
adequate and reliable work in these fields; 
of time required for treatment in different 
situations ; of charges and fees. 


SO we see passing through a marriage 
counsel, as through many other offices, many 
possible inter-relationships in individuals of 
the physical, the mental, and the emotional. 
The individual combination of these pro- 
duces the appearance, the habits, and the 
actions that determine the particular man or 
woman with whom the counselor deals. If 
even partially adequate discussion is to take 
place concerning the problems of the clients 
seeking help, it is essential that the worker 
in this field of human relationships should 
have some knowledge of normal physiologi- 
cal processes, of organic disease, and of 
nervous symptoms and disorders. 

Dr. George Pratt summarizes this most 
admirably : 


Inherent in the job confronting a clinic that 
would undertake, on a professional basis, to pre- 
vent or relieve marital maladjustments is, first of 
all, an ability to separate the wheat from the chaff ; 
in other words, a trained experience that will 
enable the director and his staff not only to evalu- 
ate correctly and to recognize truly inconsequential 
symptoms and problems for what they really are, 
but that also will enable them to detect graver 
problems masquerading cunningly under the guise 
of trivial symptoms. This calls for a special type 
of training and clinical experience. Secondly in 
the job analysis is an equally special ability ... 
to size up a given problem in its totality and again 
to appraise in reasonably accurate measure the 
relative importance of the numerous factors that 
have contributed to its making. Lastly is 
the most difficult requirement of all—a capacity to 
integrate into a common procedure all the various 
accessory consultation aids without losing 
sight in the process of the true nature of the prob- 
lem as a whole. This last requirement calls for a 
broad practical knowledge of the community’s re- 
sources in the way of medical, social, and re- 
ligious facilities; in the expert application of this 
knowledge it calls for something no amount of 
reading or theorizing can furnish, namely, ac 
clinical experience, gained in dealing in a technical 
manner with flesh and blood cases.® 


* Pratt, George K.: “Doctors of Matrimony,” 
Survey Graphic, January, 1932, pp. 399-400. 
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An Experiment in Recording 
Eda Houwink 


GOOD deal has been said and thought, 

but not enough written, about various 
methods of case recording. On the whole, 
the school of social work does not face the 
issue. As one teacher of advanced case 
work said, “ We can’t teach recording, no 
one knows what to teach.” And yet the 
student entering the field as a case worker 
must meet and solve the technique of re- 
cording. Usually she takes over one method 
or another with which she has been im- 
pressed. Perhaps it is a record studied for 
case work treatment, possibly it is one of the 
many records in the agency which seem 
typical of the agency’s unexpressed stand- 
ard. Perhaps she has no model at all, but 
simply records her material in the way it 
happens to present itself to her. 

The experiment in record writing here 
described was undertaken in an attempt to 
see what difference there might be in seeing 
the same case history material recorded by 
both the summarized and the chronological 
forms. The experiment is evaluative; its 
results do not attempt to be conclusive. 

A chronological record of a simple unem- 
ployment case was chosen at random and the 
material for nine months of 1931 rearranged 
in summarized form. Two workers carried 
the case during the time covered. 

In rearranging the history in summarized 
form, exact phrases and sentences of the 
original chronological record were used as 
far as possible. The whole material was 
divided into three periods of contact, the 
divisions being drawn where the history 
indicated a logical break. The periods of 
contact were not made arbitrarily by calen- 
dar months, because this method seems to 
create artificial breaks in the family’s re- 
corded development. 

The chronological record was written 
without topical headings, each contact listed 
separately with a date. The summarized 
history was divided by topical headings, each 
caption placed on a line by itself; the dates 
and persons contacted were grouped at the 
beginning of each of the periods of contact, 
with the heading, Summary of Contacts. 
Occasionally explanatory remarks were in- 


serted parenthetically in the summarized 
form where the meaning of the original 
chronological record was not quite clear. 
These changes may have tended to lengthen 
the summarized record somewhat. 

The result showed that the chronological 
record covered about eight pages (fifteen 
and three-quarters columns), while the sum- 
marized record covered about four and a 
quarter pages (eight and five-sixths col- 
umns). The summarized record is there- 
fore about one-half as long as the chrono- 
logical. The difference in lengths of some 
of the topics can be shown by the following 
table: 


Number of Lines 


Topic Summarized Chronological 
Fiealth of Mr. S..<6. 15% 34 
Health of Lorraine..... 40 60 
Discussion of the stove.. 7 9 
Mr. S’s school attendance 43 87 
Employment......... 58% 152 
Marriage verification... 3 2 


An example of the differences between the 
recording of the same material in the two 
histories can be shown in the sections on 
employment. The chronological material is 
as follows: 


1-29-31 . . . Mr. S has worked several places 
since coming to St. Louis. He last worked for 
the J Fur Co. He was laid off in March. He has 
worked for several iron companies around here, 
and is experienced in this kind of work. 

Mrs. S has not worked since her marriage, but 
worked at the S Box Factory and M Cane Co. 
before she married. 

2-4-31 . . . Mr. S received a job from the 
city, starting tomorrow. He will work five days a 
week, and make $3 a day. . . 

2-12-31 . . . Mr. S is working for the city 
at the park making $3 a day. He does not 
work when it rains. He will not be paid until 
Wednesday. . . . 

2-23-31 . . . Mr. S is not working today. It 
rained vesterday and made it too muddy for them 
to work today. If Mr. S receives work to- 
= row, he will only receive three days’ pay. . . 

3-10-31 . . . Mr. S was laid off from the city 
job April 3rd and was paid April 8th. . . . Mr. S 
has been looking for work every place since he 
was laid off, but has been unable to find work. He 
is getting very discouraged because he cannot find 
work. He was sent to C.O. to apply for a job 
washing walls. : 

4-14-31 . . . Mr. S was laid off from the city 
job April 3rd and was paid April 8th. He received 
SIS... 

4-15-31 Miss H, C.O., telephoned that Mr. S 
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was not given the job because he did not have 
enough experience. 

4-21-31 Mr. S has done nothing except 
walk and look for work this week. He is dis- 
couraged and does not know what to do. He was 
told of a possible job selling ice cream on the 
street. He stated that it was on a commission 
basis and one could not make money at it. He was 
advised that when the weather got warmer there 
would be good money in it. He will continue to 
look for work, and if he cannot secure a job, he 
will try selling ice cream. . . . Mr. S was advised 
to look harder for a job, and see if he could not 
get work to pay his rent. 

4-28-31 Mr. S has been unable to find 
work. He has been looking every place, but has 
been unable to find it. He stated that he was so 
disgusted he did not know what to do. . . . He 
was advised to continue looking for work and if 
a job could be secured for him, he would be 
notified. . .. 


The summarized record has one para- 
graph to cover this material: 


Employment: Mr. S’s last job was that of a fur 
scraper at the J Fur Co. He is also experienced 
in iron work and has worked in several iron com- 
panies around here. On 2-5-31 Mr. S received a 
job on city work. Original plan was for him to 
work five days a week at $3 a day. He was put 
on outside work in the park and did not work when 
it rained. He was laid off on 43, receiving his 
last pay of $15 on 48. He did not get in a full 
week’s work during the whole time. Miss H re- 
ported that he was laid off because he did not have 
enough experience. He looked for work after- 
wards but was unable to find any and he became 
very discouraged; he did not know what to do. 
He was referred to C.O. to apply for a job wash- 
ing walls but did not get it. Was told of a possible 
job selling ice cream but he felt that selling on 
commission, as this would be, would not yield 
much profit. If he cannot find work before the 
summer, he will try selling ice cream, since case 
worker had suggested that there would be good 
money in it then. 

Mrs. S worked before her marriage at the S 
Box Factory and M Cane Co., but has done nothing 
since. 


The cutting of space required to record 
the facts was accomplished primarily by the 
elimination of duplication and non-essentials. 
In another paragraph on employment, not 
quoted here, one sentence in the summarized 
form explained that Mr. S “made the 
rounds of the fur companies during October 
and November, but it was not until 12-14— 
31 that he began work at his old job at the 
J Fur Co.” In the chronological record, 
Mr. S’s excursions in search of work fill up 
much of the record with uneventful ma- 
terial. The same is true of Mr. S’s school 
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attendance. The case worker telephoned the 
Board of Education and other people to help 
the illiterate Mr. S get started at night 
school. The plans were recorded verbatim 
in the chronological record, but duplication 
and mistaken information were eliminated 
in the summary form. The summarized 
paragraph seems clearer and better focused 
by reason of its brevity. The material on 
the marriage verification is longer in the 
summarized record because of the caption 
which heads the two lines of information. 


There is a good deal of discussion in the 
chronological record about the minute de- 
tails of administering relief. ‘“ He could not 
work any longer with the shoes he had. His 
feet were on the ground.” These phrases 
were omitted entirely in the summarized 
record since they tend to lose significance 
when viewed after a lapse of two or three 
months. Perhaps this is the key in deciding 
what is important for preservation and what 
is not. The longer the view the more accu- 
rately can objective case material be 
weighed. Certainly the fact that the wash 
is in the wash tub, on the line, or in the 
process of being ironed does not constitute 
valuable case material, though occasional 
comments on housekeeping do. Too often 
records in the public agency seem to record 
where the shoe wore out rather than what 
was happening to its wearer. This record- 
ing of things rather than of people is of less 
value even than Mrs. Sheffield’s “ behold- 
me-busy ”! details. 

The S case, as was said before, was a 
simple unemployment case and was easily 
converted to the summarized form of re- 
cording. On the whole, the simpler the case, 
the more readily does it lend itself to sum- 
marizing, though cases carried on a more 
intensive level offer a challenge in this type 
of recording. Summarized recording re- 
quires greater care in the evaluation of case 
material and therefore should be attempted 
only by the skilled worker. And, always, 
the type of recording used should be made 
to fit the type of case under care. 


Social Case History: Ada Eliot Sheffield. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1924, p. 82. 
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The Confidential Nature of Social Case Records 
in Public Relief Agencies 
Elsa Castendyck and Anne F. Fenlason 


I. Are social case records in rural communities 
more subject to abuse from the standpoint of dis- 
closure of facts than those in city agencies? 

II. Are local clerical and ERA workers more 
likely to disclose confidential information than 
regular staff members? 

III. Have you ever known of instances where 
disclosure of confidential information made trouble? 

IV. Is there any information of such confidential 
nature that it should be withheld from the records? 


HESE four questions were asked of stu- 

dents in an advanced case work class 
after it had become apparent that keer’ ng in- 
formation contained in case records confi- 
dential was a matter of extreme variability. 
The students to whom these questions were 
submitted were those who had had at least 
120 hours of field work practice in urban 
and rural agencies. Many of them had lived 
in small communities or had come from farm 
homes. The questions were also asked of 
20 case workers actively employed in city 
agencies or county relief organizations. The 
participants in the study were asked for 
recommendations as to how to improve the 
situation and asked to indicate whether 
their opinion was based upon direct knowl- 
edge or hearsay. 

Forty-one students had had experience in 
rural areas. Thirty-one students had no 
knowledge of rural conditions. Of the 
twenty case workers only five had confined 
their experiences to cities. 

I. Out of a total of ninety-two individuals, 
over half believed that case records in 
rural agencies were more subject to viola- 
tion of confidence than those in urban agen- 
cies. To support this stand, they argued 
that: (1) The lack of space and carelessness 
in handling the records makes for disclosure 
of information. (2) The files are commonly 
open to many members of the staff and are 
the responsibility of no one person. (3) The 
confidential nature of the information often 
is not recognized by the untrained worker. 
(4) The rural worker is more likely to be 
interested in the material recorded by an- 
other worker because she knows personally 
the people in her community. (5) Publica- 
tion of names and amounts of relief in 
county papers has been a matter of com- 


munity discussion for years. The disclosure 
of such information now is more in the 
nature of gossip about something that is 
general knowledge rather than the dis- 
closure of information that is intended to be 
secret. (6) Rural people expect to know 
the most intimate affairs of their neighbors 
and do not hesitate to show their curiosity. 
Often this curiosity is just an expression of 
interest although in some cases the concern 
has been malicious. (7) The informal and 
easy-going attitude of business and profes- 
sional men in rural areas is conducive to the 
spread of information. (8) The general 
opinion of those who have had experience is 
that political pressures are greater in the 
rural areas. (9) There is a general lack of 
instruction to the new worker as to the 
confidential nature of the records in the 
relief set-up and the greatest number of 
violations occur in offices where the super- 
visor is not concerned with professional 
ethics. 

Only seventeen students thought that 
records in city agencies were more carelessly 
used, nine of them basing this opinion on 
experience in city agencies. Quoting these 
students : 


The information is not of the same nature. 
Intimate information is left out of records in rural 
agencies because of the pressure of work. The 
information discussed is usually universally known 
and the accurate account of the client’s status is 
not given. 

Case summaries in city agencies are based on 
information secured by different workers and 
passed on from one agency to another. In a rural 
agency one worker is generally assigned to a 
family, and she does not tell all she knows. Fur- 
thermore in a rural area there is no confidential 
exchange and the family is, therefore, more secure 
against investigation. 


Another comment was that rural workers 
are not so likely to use their clients as ma- 
terial for anecdotes. 

One student whose experience has been 
limited to a public agency in a large city 
said, 


It seems to me that the rural record would have 
to be subject to a great deal of abuse from the 
standpoint of disclosure of facts to outdo the urban 
record. I, as a student, have had free access to all 
and any records of the various social agencies. In 
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the office where I have been doing field work these 
last two quarters, I have seen clients, while wait- 
ing in the office of an assistant supervisor, glance 
at and read records lying on the desks. 


li. The majority of students and workers 
agreed that clerical and ERA workers were 
more likely to disseminate information than 
are professional workers. Only seven dis- 
sented from this opinion. Some of the 
examples as to the dangers inherent in the 
employment of ERA and clerical workers 
were: 


(1) A.udible comments about clients are made by 
clerical workers to one another when they write 
orders. (2) Clerks have little appreciation of what 
constitutes confidential information and, when they 
discuss it, do so solely because it is interesting. A 
student confessed, “To one who has a case record 
available for the first time, it is extremely fascinat- 
ing. To me it was tempting to retail stories of 
my clients’ lives to my friends. To one with 
limited knowledge of records, they are as interest- 
ing as fiction.” (3) ERA workers are temporary 
workers who have lately been on relief or near the 
margin. They are now on the inside looking out 
and take a personal rather than a_ professional 
point of view. (4) Occasionally an officiousness 
on the part of ERA accounts for the disclosure of 
information. (5) ERA workers seem to be of 
two classes, those who hope to become professional 
workers and approach their work with a profes- 
sional attitude, and those for whom the ERA work 
is a substitute for relief. The former can be 
trusted whereas the latter cannct. (6) The rapid 
turnover presents the greatest obstacle to develop- 
ing the professional attitude. (7) The lack of 
opportunity for selection of ERA workers accentu- 
ates this problem. 


A defense of the ERA and clerical worker 
was made by a student who felt that the 
tendency of the social case worker to talk 
shop in any and all places served to broad- 
cast as effectively as the method employed 
by the ERA or clerical worker. 

III. Fifty-five students and social workers 
had known instances where disclosure of 
information contained in case records had 
made serious trouble. 


A strike among packing house employees had 
been caused by a disclosure of differential wages. 

One inexperienced social worker increased the 
domestic troubles of her clients by telling the 
twenty sources she had consulted about them. 

Because of an out-of-town inquiry, an agency is 
facing a libel suit. Transportation had been asked 
for a young man to return to the home of his 
mother because of her serious illness. The agency 
replied that they did not recommend transportation 
because the mother was “neurasthenic and not 
acutely ill.” This was translated as “insane” by 
the social worker making the request for transpor- 
tation with the above costly results. 

A local ERA clerical worker discussed a client’s 
case with her own family. They in turn discussed 
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it with the client. When this was discovered, the 
ERA worker was put back on direct relief. 

Retribution was made by a janitress who, one 
morning before office hours, read a spicy account 
of her own second and third matrimonial ventures 
from the confidential records of the agency. The 
staff, not knowing whether to condole with her or 
discharge her, ended by disregarding the incident. 

In two instances workers were put at a disad- 
vantage by someone in the office letting clients read 
their records which disclosed the source of infor- 
mation which had resulted in the client’s removal 
from relief rolls, 


In several instances, the examples related 
to a disclosure of medical diagnosis. The 
consequences were particularly severe in a 
case of syphilis which aroused the whole 
community and a case of inoperable cancer 
where the diagnosis had been concealed 
from the patient. 

IV. There seemed to be some difference 
of opinion as to what information, if any, 
should be excluded from the record. In gen- 
eral, it was felt that information which 
might reflect seriously upon the reputation 
of a person, if disclosed, should not go into 
social case records. Two of the rural relief 
workers believed information should be 
limited to relief. Others believed that all 
information necessary to treatment should 
be recorded but that the records should be 
safeguarded. It was recommended that, in 
agencies where there was a large turnover, 
anything of a personal nature should be 
eliminated because of the practical impossi- 
bility of guaranteeing its confidential nature. 
This recommendation was anticipated and 
literally interpreted in one rural county 
where a field representative of the State 
ERA found a case record entitled “ Baby 
Leon ”’—the entire case narrative consisting 
of the single sentence, “ Baby Leon’s record 
is highly confidential.” 

An instance of information that one stu- 
dent thought should be withheld is as 
follows: 


‘ 


In a family a daughter was reported as “ where- 
abouts unknown.” Later a_ settlement worker 
reported that the daughter (white) was married 
to a Negro and living in a down-town hotel. She 
asked that this be kept from the family as they 
were extremely sensitive about the miscegenation. 

Information was withheld from one record in 
the case of a girl of 18, who is said to have had 
sex relations with her father. This was in a rural 
community and the story had been generally 
accepted but no one had proof. The worker, feel- 
ing that the girl would have a hard fight to make 
good because of the attitude of the townspeople 
toward her, said, “I have purposely written a sym- 
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pathetic picture of this home because they live in 
a small town.” 

V. Suggestions as to remedying the prob- 
lem of violation of confidences were divided 
between methods of filing records and de- 
velopment of a professional attitude toward 
them. Summarized in the order of the fre- 
quency with which the recommendations 
were made, we have: 

(1) Records should not be available for 
perusal to anyone without proper identifi- 
cation or authorization to read the record. 

(2) Records should be filed daily. They 
should not leave the office, and the files 
should be locked at night. 

(3) Confidential material should be kept 
in a separate file and under lock and key. 

(4) The staff should be trained and en- 
couraged to have a professional attitude 
toward their work. 

(5) The typing, transcribing, filing, and 
other clerical details connected with confi- 
dential material should be confined to speci- 
fied workers. 

(6) When incorporated into a record, 
confidential information should be so labeled. 

(7) The confidential nature of records 


should be stressed in the training of new 
workers. 

(8) Social case records should be re- 
garded as privileged communications by 
legal sanction. 

(9) A program of community education 
should be inaugurated, to guarantee the con- 
fidential nature of social case work and to 
assist the agencies in establishing and main- 
taining prestige. 


A STUDY of this nature obviously has no 
statistical significance. It does point, how- 
ever, unmistakably to the fact that: (1) In- 
formation contained in records is not kept 
confidential. (2) Material of a highly per-. 
sonai nature is not safeguarded against 
indiscriminate disclosure. (3) The profes- 
sional education of the workers and the atti- 
tude of the community determine the extent 
to and the manner in which such confidences 
are disclosed. (4) The answer to the prob- 
lem lies in the development of a professional 
attitude on the part of staff members, both 
clerical and case workers, and adequate office 
facilities both for securing and for safeguard- 
ing the content of the records. 


Short-Contact Interviews 
Case Work Focused on Administration of Relief 
Leah Feder 


ITHIN the last few years there has 

been an increasing awareness that 
short contacts with clients demand even 
greater skill than situations in which time 
may permit correction of our omissions and 
destructive commissions. Similarly time is 
my most obvious limitation in presenting to 
you current material on the subject. As in 
actual practice, however, the time element 
may prove a stimulus for careful selection of 
points that are directly applicable to your 
day-by-day problems. 

Social workers, whether they have had 
professional training and experience or 
whether they are struggling, under tremen- 
dous pressures, to carry the public relief 
load without previous preparation, realize 
by now how futile it is to try to discover 
help in a discussion of procedures when our 
work concerns itself primarily with human 


beings whose individual needs present a con- 
stantly shifting picture. My contribution 
emphasizes rather certain habits of mind in 
approaching clients, based upon the belief 
that in the pressures of today potential 
strengths must be freed, since social workers 
of necessity depend upon “ the initiative and 
resourcefulness of the clients themselves ” 
if pressing problems are to be solved." 


W HAT is it the client brings to the social 
agency when he makes his application for 
service or relief? Probably he has acquired 
a picture—erroneous or otherwise—of what 
a social agency is like and of what is ex- 


*“The Social Case Worker’s Relationship to 
Clients When the Community Demands Action of 
a Definite Sort,” by Bertha Reynolds. Collected 
Papers on Relationships in Short Contact Inter- 
viewing. National Association for Travelers Aid 
and Transient Service, New York, p. 1. 
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pected of him as a client. Relatives, neigh- 
bors, landlords, grocers, and casual acquaint- 
ances have no doubt passed on to him their 
fund of information. He is eager to make a 
good impression, to say nothing that will 
jeopardize his chances to get what he needs, 
whether it is a new suit of clothes or help in 
managing fifteen-year-old Mary. Some- 
times his sources of information agree, but 
more likely than not he arrives at the door 
of the agency confused as to what he may 
expect to find, and bewildered also by the 
general feeling in the community that appli- 
cation to a social agency means failure on 
his part to maintain himself as an adequate 
member of society. Even after five years 
of industrial depression, one still finds a 
sense of failure among relief clients much 
more often than a feeling that public money 
is everyone’s right. When the service re- 
quested is in a sphere other than the eco- 
nomic the feeling of inadequacy is just as 
prevalent. As one Irish woman remarked 
when the case worker suggested she might 
want to take drastic action to put an end to 
the abuse of her alcoholic husband, ‘‘ What 
would the neighbors say! In our tenement 
we're supposed to manage our own husbands 
and I’d rather take the beatings than let 
them know I’m too weak to settle my own 
affairs,” and it was a full year before she 
decided that peace was worth more than her 
position among the neighbors. 


Sometimes a client has had occasion to 
know the service of other social agencies 
before he applies to the reliet agency and he 
may bring with him preconceived ideas of 
what he expects and how he may secure 
what he wants most easily. If a client has 
been referred to the relief agency by the 
court, the truant officer or some other source 
that represents authority in his community, 
he carries over at the start certain resist- 
ances to the relief worker’s approach which 
the latter must help him overcome. The 
relief worker has to change the client’s con- 
cept of social agencies. If on the other hand 
his contact previously has been with a very 
small agency or church worker whose rela- 
tionship to him was quite close, the organi- 
zation and routine of a public relief office 
may be equally baffling. As a matter of fact 
a realization of the client’s reaction to his 
previous experience with agencies may offer 
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numerous leads as to the benefit he will 
derive from the present contact and the atti- 
tudes he presents. Do not be misled by his 
begging, pleading, even threatening de- 
mands. Through them he is facing, not very 
realistically it is true, a situation that over- 
whelms him. Beneath his threats the skil- 
ful worker senses his fears and anxiety. He 
dares relinquish his defenses only when he 
has tried out the relief agency in the person 
of the worker and finds it, even within its 
limitations, able to understand his predica- 
ment and not anxious to crush the self- 
respect remaining to him. 

Why is it we so often assume that every- 
one on relief has to be battled with and that 
the day-by-day job becomes a game of wits 
between client and worker? A group of 
public agency workers recently tore to bits 
the opening paragraph of an application 
interview in which a middle-aged couple had 
painstakingly presented to the worker the 
significant facts in their financial disintegra- 
tion. The clients mentioned previous em- 
ployment and income, the assistance from 
the landlord, the help from married children, 
and their own desperate efforts to meet the 
emergency on a meager pittance from part- 
time work. Immediately the group of pub- 
lic workers became suspicious of a story 
which presented so briefly and vividly the 
family’s predicament. They were sure the 
tale was false, manufactured to get the bet- 
ter of the agency. A small minority sensed 
the real situation—two business people who 
had carefully thought through the kind of 
information a social agency might find help- 
ful and who were forcing themselves to pre- 
sent it in as matter-of-fact a tone as possible 
so that no one would guess what it cost 
them to appeal for help. What happens if 
the client is always met with suspicion 
rather than understanding, with demands 
for the truth when his awkward attempts at 
telling his story are costing him real 
anguish because he has never before revealed 
to anyone how he feels about his plight ? 

Occasionally the client is demanding be- 
cause he understands that only such be- 
havior will bring results; more often he is 
defiant because childish fear overcomes him 
at the mere thought of losing his right to 
self-determination ; and occasionally he re- 
fuses assistance he knows he needs, in what- 
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ever form it is offered, because he has been 
taught that to relinquish his independence 
is the most devastating experience imag- 
inable. Such clients are after all more hope- 
ful than the one who sinks into the arms of 
the worker with a great sigh of relief and 
from that moment on never makes the least 
effort to remove himself or his problems. 
To the worker the first moments of contact 
with the client who enjoys dependency 
may be less baffling than those with the 
client whose behavior is symptomatic of 
his struggle against the forces that have 
carried him to the agency, but very soon 
the dead weight or inertia brings realiza- 
tion to the social worker that hope has died 
within the man who submits without a 
struggle. We must guard against the tra- 
ditional idea among both workers and 
clients that “ application to a social agency 
involves, if not actual stigma of failure, at 
least an admission that to be assisted means 
also to be directed to some degree. Not to 
accept this has been to be ‘ unco-operative ’ 
with treatment. The social case worker has 
traditionally assumed a right to determine 


2 


what the client’s welfare shall be.” * 

What manner of social worker is this who 
can help the client overcome the stigma of 
failure and at the same time restrain himself 
from taking over tlie direction of the client’s 
life? First and foremost he is a person who 
can afford to admit limitations—of time, of 
resources, of knowledge. In these days 
when every batch of orders brings new rules 
and regulations, when the future of emer- 
gency set-ups is threatened by changes in 
federal policies and state politics, when the 
worker may be as uncertain of his job as 
the client is of his relief, it is little wonder 
that our relations with our clients, even for 
a short period, reflect our own inability to 
accept the limitations the job offers. The 
worker who is fearful for his own future 
carries over to the client his doubts. When 
pressures are increased by some order from 
above, never clearly explained but requiring 
endless hours of new routine, it is little 
wonder that the worker cannot be helpful to 
the client who also happens to rebel against 
some regulation. Recently a relief super- 
visor commented on the fact that their sys- 


* Bertha Reynolds, of. cit., p. 5. 


tem of accounting was so inflexible that 
workers dreaded the clients who presented 
any exceptions to the general rule. Prob- 
ably their irritation over the endless forms 
to meet the exception carries over into their 
attitude toward the client himself. The 
client has no way of understanding that the 
worker’s sharp criticism of his plight has to 
do not with himself but with the worker’s 
own inability to cope with the multitudinous 
details of his job and that his anger is in 
reality against the organization and his own 
inadequacies. 

If, on the other hand, a worker can face 
small relief allowances, heavy loads, and a 
succession of brief contacts with all manner 
of clients, he does not need to use the inter- 
view to work out his own confusion. The 
client may deplore the inadequacies of the 
administration and the social worker can 
accept the blame without becoming defen- 
sive, admitting the weaknesses and at the 
same time indicating the strengths. To the 
client an understanding of his criticisms is 
the first step toward an acceptance of him- 
self. Recently a mother was referred to a 
relief agency in order that she might gather 
together her three children placed in institu- 
tions and set up her own home. A children’s 
worker had urged the plan and the mother 
came reluctantly to discuss possibilities. 
The interview was short but in almost every 
sentence the mother expressed resistance to 
the idea of re-establishing her home. In her 
endless demands for standards she felt the 
agency would not be able to meet, in her 
praise of the present care the children were 
receiving, in her bitter comments on the 
deprivations of her own childhood and mar- 
ried life, the worker sensed her deep satis- 
faction in her present independence. Had 
the worker shared the views of the children’s 
worker that all widowed mothers should 
care for their children in their own homes 
she might have insisted upon negotiations 
for final plans. As it was she listened and 
never once tried to persuade the client to 
take over her idea. The mother did not re- 
establish her home, but she left the inter- 
view feeling that she had found a person who 
understood her attitude even though it was 
quite different from the generally accepted 
one, and through the understanding she 
gained status. 
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OBVIOUSLY a short contact does not 
permit an exhaustive study of all factors 
which may have affected the situation. On 
the other hand, it demands much more than 
a rigid application of a long outline of de- 
sired information. Within the time avail- 
able a worker may give the client oppor- 
tunity to work out some immediate prob- 
lem—which gives him courage enough to 
face other difficulties as they come. This 
requires on the social worker’s part a will- 
ingness to set limitations to the goals to be 
attained. The worker represents part of the 
reality the client has not been able to meet 
alone. As he accepts the limitations of the 
agency situation through the worker’s sym- 
pathetic and objective understanding, he is 
facing more squarely a small part of his 
reality. 

Several years ago Virginia Robinson sug- 
gested some ways in which the visiting 
teacher might give service in her short con- 
tacts with children.* Adaptation of her 
points to the field of relief giving may at 
least offer something concrete for you to 
carry back to your jobs. In addition to the 
understanding just mentioned, a short con- 
tact may serve to remove fears, or may pre- 
sent new possibilities through offering infor- 
mation to a client. For example, a careful 
explanation of what is involved in a clinic 
visit, in an application for work, in the regu- 
lation of the agency, may clear the atmos- 
phere. One woman could not discuss other 
more important matters until a worker had 
assured her that the relief agency was not 
concerned over the details of her expenditure 
for clothing. The policy of that particular 
agency was to assume that in granting a 
clothing allowance it accepted the client’s 
ability to spend it without further check. 
Immediately this information was given, the 
woman no longer felt it necessary to talk 
about what she feared the agency would con- 
sider extravagance. 

The worker recognizes that defensiveness 
on his part only aggravates any complaints 
from the client. He takes responsibility for 
what is his fault—late orders, failure to visit 
when promised, or other adjustments. The 
worker must be careful, however, not to ally 


*“ Treatment Possibilities in Short Interview 
Contacts,” Visiting Teachers Bulletin, October, 
1932. 
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himself with the client to the extent that he 
increases his long list of compiaints. Clearly 
the agency must leave final decision as to the 
acceptance of relief with the client. Having 
explained the conditions under which relief 
is granted, is it not fair to give the client an 
opportunity to accept or reject these con- 
ditions? In one large city a client is advised 
to think over the implications of his accept- 
ance of relief and not to sign the affidavit 
required until the worker has made a 
visit. This procedure is not a denial of what 
has been discussed previously in regard to 
the client’s self-determination. It is only a 
realization that every situation has positive 
and negative values for a person and that 
one must accept both sides before becoming 
involved. The tendency in relief adminis- 
tration is that the client sees only his eco- 
nomic needs and no one stops to explain at 
the beginning that in accepting relief he 
must inevitably take certain other things 
that may be less desirable. 


THE client realizes he has found at last a 
person who helps him to articulate feelings 
about himself and his family without con- 
demning him for his doubts, his hates, or 
his fears, a person who has no preconceived 
plan for his future but wishes to enter into 
a partnership based upon an equal interest in 
what may take place. As Morris Markey 
described it recently in The New Yorker *— 
to help the general public understand what 
was going on—* The initial interview was 
in the free style rather than a series of 
answers to formal questions. The applicant 
was invited to talk about his problems at 
length, not only his financial affairs but his 
domestic ones, how he was feeling about 
things in general, how his wife was standing 
up under the woeful times, how the children 
were behaving. Did he see any chance of 
getting a new job? And what was the 
health condition of his flock? Were the 
children old enough and well enough to 
work if places could be found for them?” 
One would certainly get from such a short 
contact a fair picture of both the economic 
and family life and the client would recog- 
nize that he had ceased to be an automaton 
in the crowd of unemployed and had become 
at least momentarily a person whose story 
mattered to the attentive case worker. 


* May 4, 1935, p. 52. 
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Causes of Boy Transiency 
George E. Outland and H. M. Eads 


ANY attempts have been made and are 
now being made to ascertain why so 
many boys have taken to the road during 
the past few years. Accurate figures are not 
available even now as to the number of juve- 
nile migrants, but it is safe to say that there 
are between 100,000 and 250,000. Sociolo- 
gists and research students are turning their 
energies more and more to the task of dis- 
covering the causes back of this movement, 
but thus far no objective, comprehensive 
study has been published. 

In practically all studies that have been 
published thus far, causes of transiency have 
been based on reasons given by the boy him- 
self, on information taken from the registra- 
tion card or the face sheet rather than on 
verified correspondence. Minehan,' for 
example, lists the following causes of tran- 
siency in the cases of 450 boys personally 
interviewed by him: 


NN 66 cn ewises eke nw sa eanmeeeae 384 
oo id ce aenswibawanhemmics 26 
SER ee nee eer 23 
ST RI 1nd ae ate erie a ie 19 
Going to get married anyway................ 3 
NN EE OT EEC OTT, 


In spite of the fact that the boys thought 
they were talking to a fellow migrant rather 
than to a social worker, one cannot help but 
wonder how accurate such information is. 
Likewise, McMillen,” in his excellent analy- 
sis of the Salt Lake City data, based his 
study so far as causes were concerned on the 
information given by the boys themselves. 
This was necessary, of course, because at 
that time there was no way of securing veri- 
fied information on the cases in question, 
and the meager data available were eagerly 
seized upon in an effort to make a start in 
analyzing the juvenile transient problem. 
Professor McMillen himself has pointed out 
that the reasons given for leaving home are 


*Boy and Girl Tramps of America: Thomas 
Minehan. Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1934, 
Table XIII, p. 260. 

*“ Migrant Boys—Some Data from Salt Lake 
City,” by A. Wayne McMillen. Social Service 
Review, March, 1933, p. 64. 

*“The Transient Boy—Who and Why,” The 
Transient, Vol. 2, No. 1, January, 1935, p. 6. 


of little value as frequently there is a more 
basic cause than that given by the boy 
himself. 

Several studies are now under way in 
various boys’ departments of the Federal 
Transient Service Bureaus throughout the 
country, those in Spokane and Atlanta * 
being perhaps further advanced than the 
others. The Boys’ Welfare Department of 
Southern California is also attempting such 
a survey, and the present material, a sum- 
mary of the work of one case worker only, 
is presented at this time solely for the pur- 
pose of portraying the need for going fur- 
ther than registration card and face sheet 
information. Any objective study of causa- 
tive factors in juvenile transiency cannot 
hope to accomplish its purpose unless it digs 
deeper than the material gained at the time 
of first interview. One cannot but wonder 
how valuable are the figures and statistics 
presented from time to time by the Federal 
Transient Service itself when these are based 
entirely on what the client has chosen to say. 


IT has been the experience of the Boys’ 
Welfare Department of Southern California 
that “ looking for work” or “ unemployed ” 
has been the usual excuse for leaving 
home given by boys at time of registration. 
After a couple of hot meals and a good 
night’s sleep the boy is prone to amplify this 
statement when he sits down for his first 
interview with his case worker (or coun- 
selor, as he is known to the boy), but there 
is still the tendency to exaggerate the eco- 
nomic factor and to omit entirely certain 
other causes. The following table gives 
the causes of transiency of 400 boys as given 
by them to one case worker at the first 
interview : 


No. % 
Unemployment, seeking work....... 208 52 
Inadequate family relief............ 20 5 


Economic stress (family not on 
DN: 6s 64:5 8 kotdtonesesisece Oe 4.75 


Broken home (one or more parent | 


Gead oF Givorced) oo. cccccccccss 61 15.25 
Discordant home é parents meen to- 

gether). . bniceeeisenanasnan: sae 4 
Transient family. . ictcaanveeene. oe 1 
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OUTLAND 
Adventure . véésaeienbenadas. aE 10.25 
To visit pelatives.......cccccccceees 10 2.5 
eS ere ee 5 1.25 
Climate, health. . cantacee. | oe 1 
Violations (wanted, or on parole)... 2 a 
Institutional release (runaway or 
refused plan). . 7 1.75 
School maladjustment (forced to 0) 3 75 


Summarizing the reasons for leaving home 
as given by the boys themselves we find that 
approximately 62 per cent stated they left 
because of economic reasons; 20 per cent 
stated the cause centered around the home 
situation ; 15 per cent admitted the desire to 
travel was the primary cause ; while approxi- 
mately only 3 per cent had a personal mal- 
adjustment of some nature or another. 

In the reasons for leaving home as given 
by social work agencies in the home towns 
of these boys, a quite different picture is 
found—one so different that the danger of 
using first interview material as reliable data 
is definitely established. The results of the 
correspondence are tabulated as follows: 


No % 
Unemployment, seeking work....... 56 14 
Inadequate family relief............ 30 7.5 
Economic stress (family not on 
ee eer 11.75 
Broken home (one or more parent 
dead or divorced )......0<0s0<s00 68 17 
Discordant home Lcanenes living to- 
gether). has Sbeemc anaes ae 13.5 
Transient family . Sark Se a alates a dearer ann ae 2.25 
No home whatsoever.............-. 6 15 
DRE BONNE: cs ve cvesdusrcswecss S 1 
Ng oo a wa cecnenenceue ae 6.75 
RO We WU csv oo ck cwcsnces 11 2.75 
BS céssenkwannsbeensen 3 75 
bns a 4a Sa chekewitaccenines Re 
Violations (wanted, or on parole)... 23 5.75 
Institutional release (runaway or 
refused plan)..... 18 4.5 
School maladjustment ‘(forced to ‘g0) 15 3.75 
Habitual transient . F seas ae 4.75 
Psychonathic or feebleminded. . eee 5 1.25 
Influenced by associates............. 2 Pe 
Summarizing these results in round 


figures, some interesting contrasts are found. 
Only 33 per cent left home because of eco- 
nomic conditions, or a few more than half 
the number that gave these same causes at 
the time of interview. The home situation 
as a causative factor jumps to 34 per cent, 
and becomes the leader in this study as a 
cause of boy transiency, although the face 
sheet information showed three cases of 
economic stress to every one of undesirable 
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home situation. Strangely enough, verifica- 
tion lowers the percentage of cases due 
strictly to adventure and the desire to 
travel—l1 per cent is the figure here as 
against 15 per cent stated by the boys them- 
selves. The personal maladjustment per 
cent, however, takes a sharp rise (as might 
be expected) : 14 per cent is shown on this 
point although only 3 per cent would admit 
this as the primary reason for leaving home. 

A new group of causes that was not 
brought out at all at the time of the first 
interview comes into prominence through 
correspondence. The cases of the perpetual 
hobo and the mentally defective boy when 
taken together constitute slightly more than 
6 per cent of the total. 

A detailed analysis of the comparisons 
and contrasts between the two tables will 
not be made here. However, it is pertinent 
to point out one or two striking facts. Per- 
haps the most interesting is that, while 208 
boys gave the desire to find work as the 
prime cause of their leaving home, in actu- 
ality only 56 did so. Most of the cases of 
personal maladjustment that were not 
admitted as such gave unemployment as the 
cause of transiency. Likewise, the six cases 
where there was no home at all stated that 
they left seeking work, which, while true to 
some extent, could not be set down as the 
real reason for commencing migration. 
Many boys, too proud to admit that their 
families were having a hard time, changed 
the reason for transiency to personal 
unemployment. 

Another interesting fact is that, while the 
home condition jumps to first place as a 
cause of transiency, verification shows prac- 
tically the same per cent of broken homes as 
does the face sheet information. The corre- 
lation here is close indeed, 15.2 per cent as 
against 17 per cent. The reason for the rise 
of the home situation as a causative factor 
is due mainly to the fact that many boys did 
not state that there was a discordant home 
condition. Subjectively speaking, one won- 
ders how much this discordant home situ- 
ation can be traced to an accentuated tension 
induced by economic strain. 


A STUDY of the two tables will reveal 
many such interesting facts, but, as pre- 
viously stated, a detailed analysis is not 
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contemplated at this time. The 400 cases 
presented here are only a part of a larger 
study being undertaken by the Boys’ Wel- 
fare Department of Southern California and 
when this study is completed it is hoped 
that valuable data will be available as to the 
causes of boy transiency in this country. 
The more progress that is made in the sur- 
vey, the more there comes the realization 
that the economic situation—while it may be 
the basic cause of a large share of juvenile 
migration and while it may have acted as an 
accentuating factor on other causes—cannot 
be given the entire blame. 

Such surveys serve strongly to corrobo- 
rate the contention that case work with tran- 
sient boys is not an expensive luxury but a 
necessity if any rehabilitative work is to be 


accomplished. Spending money on indi- 
vidualized work with migrant boys will cer- 
tainly have been justified if, in addition to 
pointing the way to more intelligent treat- 
ment of each boy’s problems, there is also 
portrayed an accurate picture of the causes 
of boy transiency as a whole. 

It is hoped that many such studies will be 
undertaken throughout the country; certain 
it is that such studies must not be content 
to use the superficial material available on 
the federal registration forms, or even that 
on the face sheets of boys’ case work depart- 
ments, but must strike deeper and obtain 
verified information through social agen- 
cies, and carefully weigh and analyze even 
this correspondence if the real causes of our 
juvenile transient situation are to be found. 


“We've Been Rollin’”’ 
Irma Weill 


HE baby’s soft skin was welted with 
mosquito bites and a ringworm had 
started on one round cheek. 

“TI could cry over it,”” mourned the young 
mother as she tried, in the hot shade of the 
tent, to wash off the grime and ease the 
burning. Two other tots romped on the 
dirty quilts that covered the mattress. 

“ Look at those children! Just two hours 
ago I washed them and now look at them! 
I don’t even try to keep the bedding clean 
any more. I just keep my clean quilt in the 
box and let this stay dirty.” 

She was nursing the baby now, her hands 
busy with mending. She seemed glad to 
talk. They had left Oklahoma two years 
ago, she said, for her husband’s health. The 
doctor called it T.B. and the baby was born 
with it. He seemed healthy now and the 
father was again able to work. While he 
was ill she had supported the family picking 
peas. A new baby had been born on the 
road. 

“T thought I knew what work was before 
we started out, but I didn’t know anything 
about it. I’ve worked when I didn’t see 
how I could take another step. Everything 
we started with is ruined. The wind storms 
have pretty near ripped the tent to pieces 
and I have to keep mending it.” 


They were pulling weeds, a mean job be- 
cause the weeds were tall and tough and the 
corn was too low for shade. It steamed 
when the sun grew hot and one man had had 
a stroke. The camp had no shade, no water, 
nothing but dirt and mosquitoes. She did 
not know where they would go next—to the 
grapes if they could. You never knew, you 
just went on and on. 

She did not complain but one could see 
that she dared not look ahead for there was 
no end in sight. That is one end of 
the gamut. At the other is the neat house- 
wife cleaning her cabin in the auto camp 
while her eight-year-old son teetered on a 
nearby fence. 

“We don’t want to settle down, anyway 
not till we’ve found a place where we could 
be satisfied. We've been married nine years 
and been travelling ever since, but we 
usually start out fresh from Los Angeles. 
Even there we always rent a different house, 
usually in a different part of town. The only 
thing we come back to is our doctor. I 
moved from eastern to western Canada 
when I was six years old and I guess I’ve 
had the moving fever ever since. My hus- 
hand is a truck driver and the oil companies 
change him here and there. We stay a few 
weeks or maybe four or five months in a 
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place. We both like to keep on the move to 
see as much of the world as we can. We 
make friends awful easy and feel at home 
wherever we go. We like living in auto- 
camps like this—it’s so easy. We never live 
in a house if we don’t have to. The boy is 
just like us. After a little while he'll say, 
‘When are we going to move on?’ Just at 
the time he’ll hate to leave his friends but he 
likes new friends so well that he gets right 
over it. I think moving is educational. 
Wherever we go the teachers are surprised 
at his information. He’s never been a full 
term to one school but he does fine. Now 
he’s getting older we may have to stay in 
one place during the school term, or I may 
have to stay with him and let my husband 
go on.” 


BETWEEN these two is an endless proces- 
sion of itinerant families, covering every 
shade of adjustment. What happens to 
these families as they move on and on, as 
their ties become looser and weaker, as their 
equipment deteriorates and impermanence 
becomes a habit? Much has been said about 
the new physical problems created by this 
army of transients—problems of relief, 
housing, health, education, delinquency. 
But little has been said about the reactions 
of the people themselves. In the effort to 
gain a few clues as to what was really hap- 
pening to them as families and as individ- 
uals, some forty families on the road in 
California were interviewed—too few, of 
course, for scientific conclusions, too many 
to deny them significance. 

Fifty per cent of the transiency of the 
United States is centered in California. The 
migrants who flow into California from the 
south find in Kern County, in the San 
Joaquin Valley, their first haven after cross- 
ing the mountains. Here fruit, cotton, 
potato, lettuce, and onion crops attract tran- 
sient workers at varying seasons of the year. 
In this region the old well-paid fruit tramp 
of the west has gradually been displaced by 
migrants from the middle south, particularly 
from Oklahoma, driven from their homes by 
seasons of drought and attracted to the new 
cotton fields of California. 


The rate of pay was at a low point during 
the summer, when these interviews were 
made, and work was scarce because farmers 
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were leaving their crops unpicked rather 
than sell them at a loss. Cotton pickers 
were getting 35 to 50 cents a hundred 
pounds, and fruit and farm labor was as low 
as 15 cents an hour, with piece work cor- 
respondingly low. Yet only twelve of the 


‘forty-one families were known to the county 


relief agency. The others were able to live 
because of the fruit and vegetables to be had 
for the picking, because of Red Cross flour, 
local charity, and through odd jobs or the 
peddling of trifles like paper flowers or pot 
holders. Peddling often degenerated into 
begging, and one womafi was said to have 
borrowed a baby for the purpose. 

Most of the families were found in free 
camps, now happily replaced by supervised 
public camps, living under the most primi- 
tive hygienic conditions, with only such 
privacy as could be afforded by the automo- 
bile itself, or by tents or shrubbery or make- 
shift enclosures of sacking or other odds and 
ends. House cars and trailers were rare 
because of their weight. Frequently they 
had to be abandoned on mountain grades or 
when the engine became too decrepit to haul 
them. Possessions had been reduced to the 
barest essentials, and when one realizes that 
these possessions include all that is meant 
by “home,” one can begin to understand 
how stripped are the lives of these itinerant 
families. The story of the wash-tub will 
illustrate. It was Drusilla, the twelve-year- 
old girl who told it. 

Two years ago when they were picking peas in 
Colorado, bees had got into a farmer’s house and 
he had offered half the honey to anyone who would 
clear out the hives. Her father and uncle did the 
job and put their share of the honey into the wash- 
tub. But on the way home the tub had jolted out 
of the car, was run over, and all the honey lost. 
Since then they had had no tub, but had had to use 
a pail for bathing and washing. “Of course we 
borrow when we can. We used the Brooks’s tub 


till they went away. Most everyone in camp bor- 
rowed it and now it’s gone.” 


But non-essentials are occasionally clung 
to with pathetic persistency. The security 
emanating from familiar and prized posses- 
sions was symbolized to one family by a 
large onyx clock exposed to public view on 
the baked ground beside the jumbled con- 
tents of a dilapidated truck. 

What kind of people are these nomads? 
A few facts emerge. All interviewed were 
American whites. Mexicans were deliber- 
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ately omitted in order not to complicate the 
problem. No Negro families were encoun- 
tered though there are a few in the cotton. 
There were no immigrants, no American- 
born children of foreign-born parents. A\l- 
most all were of Anglo-Saxon origin, of 
pioneer American stock, whose forebears 
had drifted first to Kentucky and Tennessee, 
then west to Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkan- 
sas. The tunes that one old man played on 
his self-made fiddle were straight out of 

Elizabethan Lngland. These people had 
been travelling for periods varying from a 
few days to twenty years, but more than half 
had been on the road less than three years. 
A third were newcomers to the state, two 
thirds were newcomers to the county. The 
long-time migrants were apt to be west- 
erners, survivors of the fruit-tramp days. 

' A third of the families planned to remain 
in the state, another third planned to return 
to their original homes, the others had no 
plans, were merely drifting. Nine families 
had no children with them, the others had 
from one to eight. In one composite family 
of eight children both mother and grand- 
mother had nursing babies. 

Previous occupations covered a surpris- 
ingly wide range, with agriculture pre- 
dominating. Because the tenant farms of 
Oklahoma offer little preparation for the 
mechanized farms of the west, migrants 
from other states were given the preference 
when a steady job offered, but in the cotton 
fields the Oklahomans were supreme, and 
were rapidly adjusting themselves to fruit 
and vegetable picking also. Farming, min- 
ing, stock-raising, cannery work, casual 
labor, steel-mill work, trucking, wrestling, 
caddying, oil-field work, peddling, begging, 
house-painting, and hotel service were rep- 
resented. There were also a_ revivalist 
minister, a fiddler, a nurse, a stone-cutter, 
an engineer. The stories of how they came, 
from these various walks of life, to meet on 
the road, were varied versions of a few 
themes. 

The major theme was economic—loss of 
home, of job, of farm. A group of minor 
reasons followed: search for health, fun, and 
adventure, or desire to see the world; an 
attempt to get away from sorrow, desire to 
be with relatives or to escape from the city 
to a rural paradise. Few had found what 


they were seeking, and an effort was made to 
group, schematically, the reactions they ex- 
pressed. Some of their attitudes, expressed 
in their own words, are quoted later. 

Adjustment to a roving life seemed harder 
for the women than for the men. Young 
children adapted easily and most of them 
seemed to thrive. Children of school age 
found it somewhat harder, particularly in 
the constant change of schools. Adolescents 
had the hardest time of all, and a good many 
had run away, determined to return to their 
old homes or to some place where they could 
find permanence. 


THE method of interviewing was simple. 
Usually a direct statement of the purpose of 
the interview was offered, with a request for 
help. Sometimes this met with an interested 
reception (one young man even suggested 
magazines, such as The American, that might 
be interested in such a study) but often with 
some doubt and suspicion—usually over- 
come by the real interest shown by the inter- 
viewer. A few families were seen several 
times but as a rule only one contact was 
made. Often the women were glad to have 
a stranger with whom to talk, and in only a 
few instances was material assistance re- 
quested. This occurred only in the “ River 
Jungles” near Bakersfield, where many 
families were making comparatively long 
stops, often of several months. The mistake 
was made of giving help to one family in 
order that necessary repairs to the car might 
be made and the invalid husband returned 
to his own county where he would be 
eligible for hospitalization. This effectually 
ruined the investigator’s contact with the 
other residents of the camp, who accused the 
invalid and his wife of misrepresentation 
and begging, and the investigator of gulli- 
bility if not of favoritism. 

In this comparatively permanent camp, 
considerable jealousy, mutual suspicion, and 
gossip were found which did not appear in 
the work camps farther from town; but 
along with these anti-social traits there was 
much consideration, helpfulness, and neigh- 
borliness. When one man won a permanent 
job, his fellow-campers whole-heartedly 
rejoiced with him, showing their good will 
by helping in the work of breaking camp. 

In the course of the interviews a number 
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of class distinctions were uncovered. Con- 
tempt of the old migrant for the new was 
frequently met with. Similarly the west- 
erner looked down on the newcomer, the 
fruit-picker on the cotton-picker, the field 
worker on the peddler, the bona fide worker 
on those who hung around town, and every- 
one on the Oklahoman. Radicalism was 
occasionally met with, particularly among the 
few single men who were interviewed, but 
for the most part the spirit was one of some- 
what bewildered and helpless acceptance. 


_ Occasionally advice was asked as to 
securing medical care, at other times the 
interviewer proffered it. This was the most 
vocal and obvious need. Jn no case was 
there hunger, though there might be an un- 
balanced diet. In the “River Jungles,” 
milk was supplied daily by a service club and 
distributed by a revivalist minister to those 
who attended his services. Many thrifty 
wives had preserved all the fruit and vege- 
tables their cars could carry, searching 
dumps for containers. Bottles and jars 
were not hard to find but covers were a real 
problem—as was also sugar, and much of 
the fruit had to be canned sugarless. As it 
was summer, which in California is prac- 
tically rainless, shelter from the sun was the 
only weather problem encountered. Some 
spoke of the winters. Most growers pro- 
vide cabins for long-time employees and one 
family boasted that it had never been with- 
out a house, except during a few summer 
months, in the four years spent on the road ; 
many had had only tents or ramshackle 
shelters, and while some complained of the 
mud and cold, others had found it a health- 
ful way of living. The growers say that 
often families will refuse to live in a house, 
preferring a crowded camp where they feel 
free to leave whenever the mirage of better 
work or pay beckons them to the road. 


In Kern County there are special classes 
and a few special schools for migratory chil- 
dren, where the work can be adjusted to 
their needs. The teachers of these schools 
say that their particular problem is not de- 
linquency—for the children are particularly 
easy to handle and seldom present discipline 
problems—but attendance. This is due both 
to frequent moving—sometimes a child had 
attended ten or even fourteen schools in one 
year—and to the ingrained habit of using 
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child labor. The attendance law was greatly 
resented and many parents considered it an 
imposition that their children were forced to 
go to school during the picking season. This 
was the only law that the migrants were par- 
ticularly prone to break. For the most part 
the teachers found the children good ma- 
terial, responsive to opportunity. Though 
no figures correlating delinquency and 
migrancy were available, the probation offi- 
cer thought the correlation would be fairly 
high, but he included not only the true 
migrant but also all those with a residence 
of less than three years. The county attend- 
ance officer was inclined to agree with this. 
He thought that the migrant children had 
been greatly benefited and stimulated educa- 
tionally by their travel and by their compul- 
sory school attendance in California, but 
feared that socially they had deteriorated. ° 


The poverty of the children showed itself 
in various ways. Clothes and shoes were 
always a problem. Lunches were another. 
Frequently the children refused to bring 
lunches to school, going foodless all day. 
When the teachers discovered the reason, 
not that there was no food at home but that 
there was nothing with which to make a pre- 
sentable lunch (one lunch the investigator 
was invited to share consisted of salt pork, 
cold sweet potatoes, and cold biscuit), they 
instituted a five-cent hot lunch at school. 
Even here there was difficulty as many, 
especially the new depression-migrants, 
would refuse anything they could not pay 
for and often went hungry rather than admit 
they had brought neither lunch nor nickel. 
Occasional families, of course, accepted help 
readily, but most of those who were beg- 
garized shunned the work camps and drifted 
toward the towns. 


THE attitudes and points of view acquired 
by these transients can best be shown in 
their own words: 


As to moving itself: 

We like our freedom—we don’t like to be tied 
down by a job. We'll travel 1,000 miles to a good 
job we hear of, and leave it if we don’t like it. 
(Man of fifty, on the road for many years.) 

The first move is the hardest. I’ve learned to 
be happy anywhere but now I'd like to stay some 
place where we could be comfortable and have 
steady work. (Young wife, on the road a number 
of years.) 

We've been rollin’ so long—I’d be afraid if I 
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stayed in one place I'd be tired of it and feel the 
grass growin’ on my feet. (Girl of twelve, travel- 
ling four years.) 

I don’t care where it is but I want to settle down. 
(Mother, on road many years.) 

1 seem to like each place after I leave it but not 
while I’m there, but 1 think | could like any place 
where we had a house and couid stay. (Girl 
fifteen, on road four or five years.) 

I hate it, and if I'd moved as much as those 
folks, I couldn't have stood it. I’d like to go back 
to Oklahoma where | was born and never move 
again. (Girl fourteen, on road six months.) 

I hate travelling. I want to settle down so I 
can go to night school. I’d miss travelling 
a lot if I ever settle down. (Two brothers, the 
first twenty-two, the second nineteen, travelling 
many years.) 

It seemed hard that I never could stay in one 
place long enough to raise chickens. Seemed like 
I couldn't resign myself to it till I saw in the Bible 
that a wife should follow her husband. (Elderly 
woman, wife of revivalist minister, travelling since 
her marriage, now working while waiting for a 
call.) 


As to friends: 

It's better to keep moving and not make close 
friends. They only cause you trouble and disap- 
pointment. (Man, on road many years.) 

It's hard for me to make friends and so I hate 
to move. I can’t ask girls from school to visit me 
out here, and I love company but I can’t have any. 
(Girl fifteen, travelling three years.) 

She hasn't been camping nearly all her life with- 
out learning to be friendly. (Mother of two-year 
old baby, on road two years.) 

I make friends easy and don’t mind leaving them 
because it’s interesting to make new ones. (Girl 
twelve, on road four years.) 

It gives you a chance to make more friends and 
have more choice. We have friends all over the 
country. If we’re within two hundred miles we go 
out of our way to see them. (Girl fifteen, travel- 
ling all her life.) 


As to work and earning: 

I can fit myself to anything, but I notice that a 
man with a settled home and business can’t bend 
without breaking. (Man, on road a long time.) 

Most fruit-tramps are free spenders and never 
save. The expense of travel and of lay-offs eats 
up earnings and often puts them in debt. They 
usually spend freely on amusements but little on 
clothes or belongings of any sort. (Woman, 
former fruit-tramp.) 

One family I knew followed the road for twenty- 
five years. They did well at first but now they’re 
on relief. Such families can’t save. They spend 
all their earnings Saturdays and Sundays. The 
young people need more amusement than others do 
and are always running to movies and dances be- 
cause there is nothing at home. (Woman, on road 
four years.) 


We'd have done better to stay where we were. 
Now our car is ruined and we're not a bit ahead. 
We'd like to quit but don’t see how we can. Once 
you start following the crops you have to keep 
going as there isn’t enough work in one place to 
keep you busy, and of course they give first choice 


to the local workers. (Young woman, on road 


four months.) 


cls to possessions: 

We only buy what we can take with us—you 
have to sell or give everything away when you 
move and it’s hard on you to keep giving things up. 
I've had a sewing machine in storage since ’24, 
(Woman, on road about twenty years.) 

We've had all the moving we want, but we’ve 
learned a lot and will know how to take care of 
what we have after this. (Young couple, on road 
two years.) 

We never had anything to move around before— 
it was so easy to pick up and go. Now we have 
a dinette set and a bed it seems harder. (Woman, 
former fruit-tramp, now living in cabin furnished 
by large grape company. ) 

All my things is ruined. I'll have to start all 
over when I get back. (Woman, on road a year.) 

We don’t mind living in a tent. Last winter we 
lived in a tight house and the kids all had colds. 
If I had something to put in it I might like to have 
a house, but this way I like a tent better. (Mother, 
on road several years.) 

As to family relationships and delinquency: 

In this work I’m known by number, not name. 
I like it that way. (Older man, on road many 
years. ) 

I knew a family of children that grew wild and 
rough and unmanageable after a year on the road. 
Then their father took up a farm and they lost 
their wild ways pretty soon. If he loses the farm 
I don’t know what will become of them. (Woman, 
on road off and on for many years.) 

We notice that the older children are more apt 
to steal things than the younger ones. That must 
be because they have travelled longer. (Woman, 
on road two years.) 

I don’t mind peddling except I’m afraid some 
girls from school might see me. (Girl fourteen, 
on road four years.) 

People learn they can get an easy living this way 
and turn beggars for good. Some of them train 
their children to beg too. (Man fifty, rather high- 
class peddler.) 

We don’t miss church because usually plenty of 
ministers come to the camps. We go to the Holi- 
ness Church when we can. We don’t care 
about losing our votes because we don’t think it 
matters one way or the other, most votes are 
bought anyhow. I voted once but my vote was 
killed, so what’s the use? It sure is harder 
to bring children up right when you're travelling 
because they meet all kinds of people. (Two 
women, sisters, on road four years.) 


It is evident that there is no single pattern 
of adjustment. What means opportunity 
and expansion for one person means hope- 
less defeat for another. It is not entirely a 
matter of age, though that is important. 
Although the younger children made the 
best adaptation, one grandmother who had 
always wanted to travel accepted a migrant’s 
life as a great adventure, with hardship and 
uncertainty as part of the thrill. It is not a 
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matter of sex, as there were many excep- 
tions to the rule that the women found ad- 
justment more difficult than the men, and 
among the children no sex cleavage was 
found at all. Race may play some part: two 
families were found in which there was 
Indian blood and in both these families a 
happy wanderlust was established ; but, even 
if accepted, this can at best be only a frac- 
tional explanation. It is not entirely a mat- 
ter of habitude, though the time element is 
undoubtedly important. All these factors 
plus many more elusive ones enter into the 
individual’s ability to make a constructive 
adjustment. To understand these factors 
more fully must be part of a program for 
attacking the problems of transiency from 
the personality side. 

In this group of families constructive 
adjustment was the exception. Most of the 


individuals were struggling against the de- 4 
teriorating effects of homelessness and social 


detachment, the lowering of standards of 
home-making, of personal hygiene, of school 
attendance and progress, the loss of eco- 
nomic and environmental securities. 


EFFORTS toward a solution could evolve 
in three directions, depending on one’s faith. 
If you conceive of migrancy as an evil, you 
would try to struggle toward an organization 
of society that would make it unnecessary 
for an ever-increasing portion of the people 


to pull up their roots and abandon their old 
backgrounds. If you accept it as an un- 
avoidable if passing expression of present 
disorganization, you would urge an intensi- 
fication of the efforts now being made to 
minimize its disruptive effects: improved 
housing and hygiene, migratory schools, un- 
employment service to direct and decrease 
the flow of labor, subsistence farms and 
regional planning of crops so as to utilize a 
fixed body of labor throughout the greater 
part of the year. If, however, you believe 
migrancy to be a forward step toward a new 
freedom, or if you believe it permanently 
inevitable, you would attempt to prepare the 
individual to adjust to an ever-changing 
environment by teaching him to renounce 
the old securities and to discover and de- 
velop new ones within himself, independent 
of home and neighborhood. This would 
mean the acceptance of wandering as a nor- 
mal way of life and would necessitate the 
building up of a new set of folk-ideals to 
replace the “ old oaken bucket ” ideals of the 
past. 

These three paths may prove not as 
divergent as they seem, and a solution may 
draw from all three. While we are waiting 
for a reorganization of society, people may 
learn to become more adjustable without 
disrupting their fundamental securities, and 
the conditions to which they are forced to 
adjust may become more socially workable. 


Editorial Note 


A Developing National Program 
T its fall meeting the Board of the 
Family Welfare Association of America 
discussed some of the immediate problems 
faced by local communities because of the 
withdrawal of the federal government from 
responsibility for direct relief. They focused 
discussion on a series of questions pertinent 
to their own experiences as board members 
or executives of local family agencies.*_ What 
should be the responsibility of private agen- 
cies with relation to the increased relief bur- 
dens which the new federal policy is forcing 


1A mimeographed summary of this discussion, 
“The Crisis in Community Programs,” may 
obtained from the Family Welfare Association of 
America, 10¢ a copy. 
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upon state and local resources? What are 
the essentials of a sound program in the 
development of state and local public agen- 
cies? How can local public and private 
family agencies best co-operate through the 
Association in developing a common front 
upon these and other problems? 

Following the Board meeting a summary 
of the discussion was sent to the boards of 
all member agencies with a request that they 
consider the various points raised and con- 
clusions reached as related to local situations 
focusing on these additional questions: 


What is your board’s opinion on the discussion 
of the private agencies’ future program? 

What is your board doing (or planning to do) in 
the following matters: 
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(a) Development of new or more clearly defined 
channels of service to the community? 

(b) Supplementation of wages, either of em- 
ployees in the WPA or of employees in 
private industry? 

(c) Interpreting the relative responsibility of 
public and private agencies in meeting gen- 
eral relief needs? 

(d) Rallying community support for adequate 
resources, standards, and personnel in state 
and local public welfare administration? 


What comments have you upon any of the other 
points discussed in this summary? What further 
discussion or action would you like to see under- 
taken by your Family Welfare Association of 
America Board? 


The responses so far indicate not only 
profitable local discussion but specific ac- 
tivity. Many member agencies welcomed 
the summary as a help in the orientation of 
their own programs. Others have taken it 
as a basis for local discussion and action on 
the strengthening of local public welfare 
administration. In one city the private 
agency board voted to sponsor a community 
meeting, presenting the need of immediate 
federal participation in the relief program. 
Another private agency appointed a commit- 
tee to work with other public and private 
agencies in formulating fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which social service and relief 
must proceed. 

The questions raised in the summary may 
well serve as a guide not only to such initial 
steps as these but to the gathering and inter- 
pretation of information on the actual needs 
of communities and the resources available 
to meet them. How many local unemployed 
have been taken over by the works pro- 
gram? Are they earning sufficient to care 
for their families without other help, are 
there delays in their getting paid, what hap- 
pens when they are ill, when a given project 
is finished? How long will the works pro- 


gram continue in this community, in this 
state? What are the restrictions governing 
eligibility for work relief? Are there diffi- 
culties in distinguishing between employ- 
ables and unemployables? What happens 
to the individual who is considered employ- 
able by the local relief agency and unem- 
ployable by the works program? The inter- 
pretation, by laymen and by staff members 
of private agencies, of authentic information 
on these and other points would do much 
to offset the frequent assumption by the gen- 
eral public that work relief is now meeting 
all needs formerly cared for by governmental 
relief. 

The Board of the Family Welfare Associ- 
ation of America in its discussion had in 
mind that the gap inevitably existing be- 
tween a broad general policy and its appli- 
cation to the specific situation needs to be 
understood not only by the federal govern- 
ment but by the local communities—which 
are themselves the specific situations—and 
by the general public as well. The existence 
of the gap causes intense human suffering 
that is economical for neither the present nor 
the future welfare of the country. The re- 
sponse from the local boards and staffs of 
family agencies indicates that these groups 
also recognize our peculiar prerogative and 
responsibility toward the individuals whom 
we, as family case workers, have elected to 
serve. From an understanding of the di- 
vergences in local needs and resources and a 
pooling of this information through the 
Association, we may hope for a composite 
picture of the actual total situation in the 
country as a whole and a clearer understand- 
ing of private and public (local, state, and 
federal) responsibilities in relief and other 
social services. 


Book Reviews 


HE Cripptep AND THE DisaABLED: Henry H. 
Kessler. 337 pp., 1935. Columbia University 
Press or THe Famuiry, $4.00. 


This is a well written and interesting book but 
it is hardly an authority on the rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped in the United States. 
The author attempts to cover too many subjects 
to give adequate consideration to the subject of 
vocational rehabilitation. His purpose, however, 
is to study legislation in the United States as it 


affects the vocational adjustments of disabled per- 
sons, and not to treat all the factors in a rehabili- 
tation program. 

As legislation upon the subject has been enacted 
by the federal government and forty-five states, it 
is quite a task to present the specific purpose and 
character of this legislation pertaining to treat- 
ment, education, workmen’s compensation, voca- 
tional advice, guidance, training, and placement of 
physically handicapped persons in remunerative 
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occupations. In addition, the author gives con- 
sideration to the war disabled, including a discus- 
sion of the pension systems of both America and 
European countries, and also attempts to tell what 
some of the European countries are doing for 
crippled children. A number of errors occur con- 
cerning federal and state legislation, but these 
mistakes are not important for the general reader. 
The best part of his discussion of rehabilitation 
pertains to medical treatment. The author, a phy- 
sician, naturally writes more effectively on that 
phase of the subject than on vocational training 
and placement. 

Social workers and others interested in the wel- 
fare of the physically handicapped will find the 
book informative and stimulating. The historical 
sketch is well written and sympathetic. Each 
chapter closes with a good summary, and the bibli- 
ography and index are well prepared. 

R. M. Litre 
Rehabilitation Division, New York State 
Education Department 


NE THousAnD QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
T.B.: Edited by Fred H. Heise, M.D. 232 
pp., 1935. Journal of Outdoor Life, New 

York, or Tue Fairy, 75¢. 

The co-operation of the patient is now recognized 
as a major factor influencing the medical prognosis 
in many diseases. The tuberculosis authorities 
believe that this co-operation depends on the 
patient’s fullest understanding not only of the 
nature of the disease, but of the treatment being 
undertaken. Simplicity, accuracy, and optimism 
are important to this educational process. 

These three features characterize this book, 
designed for patients’ use. It consists of one thou- 
sand of the questions and answers published in past 
years in the Question Box Department of the 
Journal of Outdoor Life. It would be hard to 
think of an inquiry a patient could make that is 
not answered here in understandable terms. When 
the answer would depend on the individual’s con- 
dition, the patient is referred back to his physician 
for the information. Pulmonary tuberculosis is 
principally stressed, but questions about other 
forms, as well as associated diseases, are answered. 
Nearly half the book is given over to the subject 
of treatment. 

While it does not represent all that social 
workers should know about the prevention, cause, 
course, and treatment of tuberculosis, it will be 
found, with its good index, a convenient reference 
book, particularly by those who are unfamiliar 
with the technical terms in connection with the 
modern treatment along surgical lines. 

IRENE GRANT 
Veterans Administration 
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OPULATION Prostems: Warren S. Thomp- 
son. (Second Edition.) 500 pp. 1935. 
McGraw-Hill, New York, or THE FaAmtity, 

$4.00. 


This is a better book than the first edition. 
There has been a shifting of some chapters, giving 
a more logical sequence; the material on China 
has been gathered together and enlarged into a 
new chapter, entitled “ Industrialization and Popu- 
lation in China”; most of the statistics have been 
brought up to date; and there is much less dog- 
matism than in the first edition. Although this 
edition is an improvement over the first, it still 
lacks many things we should like to see in a text 
on population. For example, there is a dearth of 
material on food, essential for population growth; 
racial factors are inadequately treated; the city is 
over-emphasized ; and on the whole the sociological 
implications of the population problem are weak. 

H. G. Duncan 
University of Colorado 


UTFITTING For SprriruaL MaArRIAGE: 

Floyd Van Keuren. 166 pp., 1935. More- 

house Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., or Tue Famiury, $1.75. 


Possibly the sub-title will best serve to introduce 
this book—“ A handbook on getting and staying 
married through applied psychology, sociology, 
and religion.” There can be no question of the 
use of all three primary sources indicated. 

The book is extremely practical yet transfused 
throughout with all the splendid possibilities of 
what the partnership of marriage may be. Mar- 
riage is no infantile romantic adventure—yet it is 
not merely accommodation, a living together, 
adjustments, and so on; it is a growing, develop- 
ing, creative experience : 

At its best, when this experience is spiritually 

guided, it becomes the highest form of creative 
social process which God has revealed to us. . 
It would be difficult for the Christian disciple to 
find a more perfect miniature of the Kingdom of 
God, or for the psychologist to suggest a better 
“culture medium for psychosynthesis” than is 
found in marriage on its highest levels. 

Transfused with this recognition of the higher 
values, the potential values of marriage, the 
volume has at the same time an intense practi- 
cality and an unusual suggestiveness. It covers a 
wide range of concrete topies—preparedness for 
marriage, sex relationships, the everyday problems. 

It should particularly appeal to the younger 
generation weary of a world reduced to following 
materialistic concepts which lead nowhere. 

Francis H. McLean 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


Courses oF INSTRUCTION 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL I Plan A. The course leading to the Master’s de- 
gree consists of three summer sessions at Smith 
College and two winter sessions of supervised 
OF SoclAL Work case work at selected social agencies in various 
cities. This course is designed for those who 

a. had little or no previous experience in 

— . social work. 

Affiliated with The Il Plan B. Applicants who have at least one year’s 

experience in an approved social agency, or the 

University of Pennsylvania equivalent, may receive credit for the first sum- 

mer session and the first winter session, and re- 
ceive the Master’s degree upon the completion of 
the requirements of two summer sessions and one 

SN winter session of supervised case work. 

III Plan C. A summer session of eight weeks is 
open to experienced social workers. A_ special 
course in case work is offered by Miss Ruth 
Smalley. 

professional degree, Master of IV Plan D. An advanced course of training in the 

supervision and teaching of social case work is 

Social Work to be conducted by Miss Bertha Capen Reynolds, 
Associate Director of the School, and _ staff. 
Graduates of schools of social werk with two 
years’ case work experience are eligible for ad- 
missi on. The course consists of two summer ses- 
sions at Smith College and, in consultation with 
the School, a winter of supervision and teaching 
during which the student may hold a paid position 
in a social agency. 


Two Year Course leading to the 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 


The School is obliged to limit the number 
of students entering Plan A and Plan B 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
December, 1935 
Current Practices in Intake and Service in Family 
Welfare Organizations 


COLLEGE HALL 8, SMITH COLLEGE 
Northampton Massachusetts 
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Y An event of great importance to every active 
and prospective social worker: 


THE RECENT PUBLICATION OF 


THE THEORY OF SOCIAL WORK 
BY FRANK J. BRUNO, Washington University 


A pioneer work mapping out the furdamental background knowledge which the social 
worker must have in order to deal successfully with the complex facts of human biology, 
the psychological aspects of behavior, and the social and economic environment as they 
affect social work. Primarily intended for teachers, senior-year or graduate students, 
and practicing social workers, but written so far as possible in a nontechnical style that 
will appeal to the general reader. 657 pages. List price, $4.00. (In the Heath Social 


Relations Series.) 
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